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The War.—Nothing of importance has happened dur- 
ing the week on either of the Italian fronts. In Gallipoli 
and Galicia the situation remains what it was a week ago. 
Neither have the attacks by the Aus- 
trians and the Germans on the eastern | 
of Servia, | 


Bulletin, Sept. 21, p. 
m.-Sept. 28, a.m. 


and northern frontiers | 
along the Drina, the Save, and the Danube, made any 


notable impression, as far as can be ascertained, on the 


Servian defenses. 

In Belgium and France on the other hand changes of 
considerable importance have been reported. For weeks 
operations on the western front have been confined to 


artillery fire, the infantry being 

~~ — evidently reserved until the German 
e Wes : 

positions had been destroyed. Dur- 


ing the week that has just elapsed, however, both Berlin 
and Paris announced many violent attacks and some 
gains, by both British and French infantry at many 
points between Arras and the coast, between Soissons 
and Reims, and in the Champagne and St. Mihiel dis- 
These operations did not modify the situation, 





tricts. 
but were noteworthy as indicating the renewal of the | 
offensive on the part of the Allies. Their offensive 
culminated at last in a concerted drive against the Ger- 
mans from the sea to Verdun, and resulted in the capture 
of many prisoners, the taking of loos and Souchez, the 
retreat of the Germans before the French for five miles 
on a front of fifteen miles in Champagne, and before 
the British for two miles on a front of five miles south 


of the La Bassée Canal. 
After the fall of Vilna the Russian army was in a 
Only one line of retreat was 


very precarious condition. 
open to it. by way of Lida, which was itself captured 
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CHRONICLE by the Germans before the Russians 


had time to make good their escape. 
The Russians, however, did succeed 
in getting out of the trap, for by fierce fighting they recap- 
tured both Smorgon and Molodechno, which gave them 
control of another line of escape, the Vilna-Molodechno 
Since thaf time they seem to have been making 


Russian Resistance 


railroad. 
a strong stand all along the line, for they have held back 
the German advance at Smorgon and Novo Grodek, and 
have forced the Germans to retire from the positions 
they had occupied to the east of Pinsk. Further south, 
where the Austro-Germans seem to have been weakened 
to strengthen the forces in the north, the Russians have 
recaptured both Dubno and Lutsk, and forced the re- 
tirement of the Teutons to the west of the Styr and the 
Ikwa. The main effort of the Germans is directed at 
present to the advance on Dvinsk. Here, too, however, 
the Russian resistance has stiffened, but has not been 
able to check wholly the German progress. Along the 
Dvina from Dvinsk to Riga there has been a number of 
engagements but with no result. 

All other events have been overshadowed during the 
week by rapid developments in the Balkan situation. 
Bulgaria has never been reconciled to the division, made 

at the treaty of Bucharest, of the 


Bulgaria and spoils of the first Balkan war. Forced 


the Balkans : ; 
by circumstances she has simply been 


biding her time to recover that part of Macedonia which 
she has continued to claim as her share of the victory 
The outbreak of the war gave her the 
Accordingly she made demands on 


over Turkey. 
coveted opportunity. 


Greece, Servia, and Turkey. (Greece refused to listen to 


Bulgaria’s demands either on herself or on Servia. Bul- 
garia acquiesced in the situation, hoping apparently that 
the representations of Premier Venizelos would prevail 
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M. Venizelos wished the Bal- 
Rumania 


with King Constantine. 
kans to enter the war on the side of the Allies. 
refused to join Greece and Servia, unless Bulgaria also 
joined them. Thereupon the Premier urged the King to 
win over Bulgaria by having Greece cede to her Kavala, 
and Servia cede to her the territory on both sides of the 
Vardar. 
large strip of the coast of Asiatic Turkey, the ancient 
for bringing about a 
The 


(sreat Britain it seems had promised Greece a 


Greek colonies, as her reward 
Balkan alliance and inducing it to aid the Allies. 
Premier's counsels did not prevail and he resigned. 

Russia’s defeats and especially the arrival of Aus- 
trian and German troops on the eastern and northern 
boundaries of Servia were the occasion for further moves 
on the part of Bulgaria. She renewed her demands on 
Turkey and Servia. Turkey agreed to hand over to her 
a long but narrow strip of land along the west bank of 
the Maritza River together with the control of the Dedea- 
gatch railroad. The Allies at once protested that the 
taking over of this railroad would be considered by them 
an unfriendly act, but Bulgaria has declared that she 
would actually assume control of the railroad early in 
October. Servia refused to grant all of Bulgaria’s de- 
mands, but the Allies assured Bulgaria that she would be 
given all of the Macedonian territory she demanded. In 
Bul- 
garia mobilized her army, took control of the railroads, 
and moved her troops to the Servo-Bulgarian borders. 
As this act followed shortly on the massing of the Teuton 
forces along the Drina, the Save and the Danube, it was 


spite of this assurance, or perhaps because of it, 


generally interpreted as the prelude to an alliance with 
the central powers. Bulgaria herself has formally de- 
clared that her action means nothing more than armed 
neutrality. Her statement evidently is mistrusted, be- 
cause Greece at 
army, took over the railroads, and prepared to defend 
herself and Servia. 
meeting of the Cabinet, but as yet has not taken any 
open step; although it is taken for granted that she will 
enter the war on the side of the Allies, if Bulgaria enters 


once ordered the mobilization of her 


Rumania also immediately held a 


on the side of the Teutons, 

Bulgaria’s course is hard to forecast. 
rightly or wrongly, to be frankly utilitarian in her present 
move. She wants territorial expansion. No doubt if 
she could get her demands from the Balkans, she would 
side with them, for racially she has everything in common 
with them; although she bears a grudge against them all, 
and believes that she owes no debt of gratitude to any of 
the Allies. 

On the other hand, an alliance with Austria and Ger- 
many seems to hold out the prospect of greater present 
gains, although it would involve the stigma of treachery 
and almost suicidal risks. It would appear that Austria 
and Germany are willing to pay a high price for 
her assistance, as it would enable them, after they had 
conquered a comparatively small portion of Servia, to 
establish unbroken communications with Constantinople 


She is said, 
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and eventually with Egypt. The very same considera- 
tions make Bulgaria’s neutrality or active participation 
on their side immensely valuable to the Allies. Now that 
M. Venizelos is again the head of the Greek Government, 
and has succeeded in having the mobilization ordered, 
he may prevail on the King to accede to Bulgaria’s de- 
mands. The whole situation is tense and complicated. 
England.— A correspondent of the New York Even- 
ing Post gives some very definite information about 
the English income tax. This tax is now three shil- 
lings sixpence on_ every 
sterling of unearned incomes, a rate 
In general the 


pound 


Economics 
of seventeen per cent. 


| tax on incomes earned and unearned ranges from two- 





pence on the pound to three shillings sixpence. The 
super-tax on incomes above a specified sum brings the 
total assessment higher. Thus on incomes of £3,000 a 
year it ranges from three shillings sevenpence on the 
pound to six shillings tenpence, this last figure represent- 
ing a percentage tax rate a fraction over thirty-four 
per cent. The new budget has precipitated another free- 
trade discussion. Some free-traders in the House of 
Commons are resolved on a protest against the import 
duties proposed by Chancellor McKenna, basing their 
opposition on “the violation of the principles of free 
trade” and “the infinitesimal returns which the taxes 
will bring into the Exchequer.” The chairman of the 
Free Trade Union has called a meeting of the more 
radical members of the [louse of Commons to take ac- 
tion against “protection.” 

France.—\egr. [enfant, recently appointed Bishop 
of Digne, leaves behind him in his old parish of St. 
Antoine, one of the poorest and most thickly populated 
of Paris, a monument to his zeal and 
a lasting proof of his practical con- 
ception of the social needs of his 
Some years ago, with the cooperation of weathly 
Mgr. Lenfant founded the Société Civile 
d’Aligre. This company invested its capital in the build- 
ing of model homes for the people. Thanks to the 
profitable returns, the zealous priest was enabled to 
start a series of religious and social works, the very 
The “Day-Nursery 


A Great 
Social Worker 


people. 
Catholics, 


enumeration of which is startling. 
of St. Adrien,” the “Denis Affre School” for boys, the 
“St. Raphael School” for girls, the “St. Louis’ classes for 
boys preparing for college, show his care and love for 
the young. For their elders he founded the “People’s 
University of the Faubourg St. Antoine.” Every week, 
in its hall, rue de Prague, lectures by the foremost 
speakers of the capital, on the social, economic, polit- 
ical, historical and religious questions of the day, are 
given to numerous and interested listeners. Twice a 
week the “Francois Coppée Lectures” are delivered to 
This tireless worker has 
and “relief wardrobes,” 


more cultivated audiences. 


also organized “relief-kitchens,” 
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where food and clothing are distributed to the poor. | 3% to 4%, and in all probability will now be compelled to 
He founded a “home,” where, for a moderate price, make it 5 per cent for the new war loan, whether floated in 
young girls may live amid comfortable, refined and safe i prea atince 

surroundings. For saleswomen, stenographers, tele- Each successive German loan has shown a notable in- 
phone operators, he has a similar institution. He or- | crease in the subscribers of 1,000,000 marks, while the 
ganized a library where thousands are provided with | number of small subscribers in the last loan is no less 
sound literature of every kind. In the Francois Coppée | remarkable. Thus nearly 45,000 depositors of the Berlin 
Hall, once the home of the Catholic Theater managed by | Savings Bank subscribed over 40,000,000 marks. All 
Mile. Paul-Ferrier, he installed the “Cinéma-Famille,” | this, the report says, has been accomplished without pres- 
the “Family Movie,” where children’s matinées and | sure or compulsion. “We have simply appealed to the 
evening performances for the tired workers present | financial strength and patriotism of our fellow-citizens.” 
films of every variety, free from objectionable featurés. | The financing of the winter campaign well into the spring 
Thanks to him the parish has a bureau where com- | is said to be assured. 

petent lawyers amicably settle disputes and litigations, 
a club crowded by the young men of the quarter, an Ireland.—A recent report of the Department of Agri- 
orphan asylum, a savings bank, and a medical dispensary. | culture has given many of the Irish papers occasion to 
For every evil this apostle found a remedy, for every | discuss the problem of migratory agricultural laborers. 








suffering a relief. His life is an eloquent refutation of Agricultural Some interesting figures are pre- 
the repeated accusation that the Catholic Church and its Laborers ; sented as follows: In 1871, there 
priesthood take no real interest in the social betterment Laborers’ Cottages were 509,344 “farm-hands” in the 
of the poor. | country; in 1911, there were 199,900. In 1900, 32,000 


migrated to Great Britain in search of work; in 1913, 
Germany.—German papers are commenting upon the | 15,000 migrated; in 1914, 13,000. In discussing this 
success of the third war loan which exceeds the second | matter the report says: 

English loan, previously described as the greatest in his- The annual migrations of Irish agricultural laborers would 

tory. The first, of September 19, | suggest to those unfamiliar with the conditions of Ireland that 

Third War Loan 1914, amounted to 4.460 million | S"“h migrations indicated a permanent glut in the agricultural 

marks; the second, of March 19, labor market in Ireland, but such a state of affairs does not 

1915, to 9,103 million marks ; while the third had already — ge padres — “ — ee peek — 

scarcity of agricultural laborers in Ireland, and the numbers that 

exceeded 12,000 million marks by September 24, and was | joined the army since the outbreak of war have further intensi- 
still growing. In many instances subscriptions to the | fied the difficulties of the farmers. 

new loan have already been paid in full and the banks | 

themselves have been surprised at the promptness with | 

| 





Though a note of alarm is sounded over the decrease 
in the total number of those employed on the farm, yet 
the loss of efficiency seems to cause even greater concern. 
Apropos of this the Department of Agriculture asserts: 


which cash payments are made. The feat, writes the 
Lokal Anzeiger, “is one of political and historical signi- | 
ficance such as has not been accomplished by any other | 
; fon.” 7 y oes lori; e | Pe ne é 

belligerent nation.” The Tageszeitung of Berlin remarks : | supply of agricultural labor, but does not indicate a still further 

In fourteen months the German nation has placed 26,000,- | loss that has taken place, the loss of efficiency amongst Irish 
000,000 marks at the disposal of the Government, to be given back | laborers. The best labor has left the country, and farmers com- 
again in the form of business profits and increased earnings. | plain as much of the lack of efficiency as of the difficulty of 
The money remains in the country and, moving in an endless 


circle, will enable Germany to float still other loans, while , ' or " ; 
her enemies are obliged to enrich neutral countries. | The Leader attributes this condition to insufficient pay, 


and urges upon farmers the necessity of readjusting the 
scale of wages. Though the farm-hands may be faring 
ill, yet laborers in general appear to be in better con- 
dition than they were some years back. According to 
the latest Parliamentary return, the total number of cot- 
tages built in Ireland is 45,592, while 1,963 more are 


In long-time loans England up to the present has raised | ynder construction. Some £8,907,993 have been sanc- 
$4,062,000,000 and Germany $6,250,000,000. In this connection = : ; , 
tioned for this purpose under the Laborers’ Acts, and 


you must bear in mind that England's war expenses have : , : 
been little less than Germany’s thus far, and soon will be the amount required to be raised by rates annually in 


repayment of these loans is £315,439. The rents re- 
ceived from tenants of cottages and flats is £315,439; 


This shows that there has been a very serious decline in the 


getting the laborers. 


The Emperor in a congratulatory telegram refers to 
the new loan as “equivalent to a splendid victory achieved 
on the battlefield and without the loss of human life.” 
Comparing German and English war finances Dr. Karl 
Helfferich, the German Finance Minister, says: 





bigger, since today England pays out for war nearly $235,- 
000,000 daily, and Germany not much more than $15,000,000. 


That makes the daily per capita cost of war twenty-five cents | the Exchequer contribution comes to £30,811. The /rish 
in Germany and in England fifty-five cents. Germany has 


put out her three war loans at the same rate of interest, at Weekly Independent, from which these facts are taken, 
rising prices, namely 9714, 98%, and 99 for the third loan, | States that 18,543 cottages were erected in Munster, 
whereas England has had to raise the rate of interest from | 16,483 in Leinster, 8,315 in Ulster and 2,251 in Con- 








604 
naught. “In the County Cork alone 7,399 cottages” 
have been erected, considerably more than “three times 
as many as have been provided in the entire Province of 
Connaught.” 

The burden of taxes is bearing more heavily than ever 
on the country, and a cry has gone up that [reland must 
be exempted from a further levy, else her industries 

will be ruined. New Jreland states 


Taxes the case in part as follows: 
Ireland, one of the poorest coun- 
tries in the world, is subjected to taxes designed for 


the richest country; and all merely proportionate calculations are 
out of the question. Roughly speaking, the annual income of 
Great Britain is £2,000,000,000; that of Ireland is roughly £100,- 
000,000, or about a quarter of the present Budget of the United 
Kingdom. The taxable capacity of a nation is the surplus avail- 
able after the means of subsistence have been met. The 
Childers’ Commission reckoned £12 per head of the population 
as a reasonable sum for the bare expenses of subsistence. That 
figure, with the present cost of living, is hopelessly inadequate. 
But assuming £12 per head to be a reasonable figure, the cost of 
subsistence in Ireland would be £50,000,000; in Great Britain it 
would be £500,000,000. Great Britain has a huge surplus available 
which could easily support the whole annual Budget; for Ireland 
even another £1,000,000 in taxes would be a crushing burden. A 
vital consideration at present is that the moneys which Ireland 
contributes to the cost of Ireland. Irish 
trade grows stagnant while money circulates more freely than 


war are not spent in 


ever in England. 

This warning is very like that given Mr. Redmond, 
some weeks since by his Lordship of Limerick. 

Mexico.— The recognition of Carranza continues to be 
the chief topic of 
Mexicans were asked by a correspondent of a New York 


discussion among Mexicans. Six 


as paper for their views on the subject; 
The Recognition of ; é rag 
three approved of recognition, one 


Carranza Se ane 
on the grounds of justice, another 


for reasons of trade; the third, for both reasons; three 
Their reasons, which are worthy of 
The recognition 


disapproved of it. 
note, may be summed up as follows: 
of Carranza would be against the principles of inter- 
national law and in disaccord with the standard set by 
the United States. 
he was a dictator, a man who set his will above the Con- 


Huerta was not recognized because 
stitution. President Wilson used his power to destroy 
that dictatorship in favor of Carranza and Villa, whom 
he called “leaders that prefer the liberty of their people 
And in all President Wilson’s 
Mexico he has insisted on the 
But there 


to their own ambitions.” 
official statements about 
establishment of a constitutional Government. 
is no sign that Carranza prefers the liberty of the people 
to his own ambitions, no sign of a constitutional Govern- 
ment in Mexico. In fact Carranza has stated that he is 
governing and will continue to govern for an indefinite 
period, without the encumbrance of a constitution. In 
his manifesto of June 10 last he proclaimed that the 
ideals of the revolution will be realized before constitu- 
tional order is restored, which of course is another way 
of saying that once Carranza is in power, he will declare 
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a preconstitutional period, during which he will do as 
he pleases. Moreover, the so-called Pan-American con- 
ference recommends the recognition of a government 
“with the material and moral capacity necessary to pro- 
tect the lives and property of natives and foreigners.” 
But no protection can come from Carranza; he is mor- 
ally incapable of giving it. He is a dictator, he is subject 
to caprice, his will is his law. “What protection can be 
expected from a dictator whose will is not restrained by 
the Constitution?” Protection is a right based on law 
natural and positive, not a favor subject to caprice which 
may veer a hundred and one ways. The argument 
continues: President Wilson has already said (April, 
1914): “If we are to accept the tests of the Constitution, 
it (Mexico) has no government”; “well and good, if 
we are to accept the tests of the Constitution of Mexico, 
Carranza’s government is no government at all, since it 
clearly sets aside the Constitution,” and hence is not, in 
the American view, a government at all and cannot, as 
a consequence, be recognized as such. To this are added 
other items to the effect that recognition would appear 
to sanction heinous crimes and would, too, be the cause of 
more fighting. During the week a long memorandum 
was presented to the Ambassadors of -Brazil, Argentina, 
and Chile, and to the Ministers of Bolivia, Uruguay, and 
Guatemala, by Manuel Calero, the last Ambassador of 
Mexico to the United States, and Flores Magon, late Sec- 
Interior under Madero. It recounted the 
crimes of the Constitutionalists, denied that the revolu- 
tion was a popular uprising, and asserted that Washing- 
ton's policy has been mistaken from the beginning, and 
pleads for an unimpaired sovereignty in Mexico. The 
document contains nothing new to those who have fol- 
lowed the course of events during the last four years, 
but is valuable in that it accentuates once again the fact 
that Mexico is at the mercy of a horde of ruffians aided 


retary of the 


from without. 


Spain —While a member of the Romanones Cabinet, 
Sefior Ruiz Jiménex did not see his way to allow a 
teachers’ congress, convinced as he was, that the Govern- 

ment and especially the then Minister 

Teachers’ Congress of Public Instruction were quite 

equal to the task of supervising and 
regulating national education and of watching over the 
interests and the welfare of the teachers themselves. 
The present Government and its Minister of Public In- 
struction have thought otherwise, and a congress has 
just taken place in Madrid. The discussions were of the 
most practical nature. Several instances came to light 
where teachers received but forty-one pesetas a month 
while board and lodging cost sixty. They were thus re- 
duced to the impossibility of earning their living and 
were obliged to request the mayors to close the schools. 
The Congress made a strenuous effort to free the teachers 
from the grip of undue State supervision and to further 
the federation of their various associations. 
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The Influence of Father Serra 


ATHER FRANCISCO PALOU, in his life of Juni- 
pero Serra, gives as the last words spoken by the 
great missionary of California, these, uttered on the 
afternoon of St. Augustine’s day, August 28, 1784, after 
Serra had taken a cup of broth and given thanks: “Let 
us now go to rest.” He then went to his little room, and 
lay down on his bed of bare boards, holding in his arms 
the Cross which he had carried with him everywhere 
since the days of his novitiate, and which he invariably 
held upon his breast when sleeping. Those with him left 
the room, so that he might sleep; but Palou, being solici- 
tous, for his venerable Father had been most ill, returned 
in a few moments, finding him asleep indeed, but in the 
Lord. He had entered into his rest, alone, silently, and, 
as it were, humbly, inconspicuously; a death in keeping 
with his life. 

He was buried as he desired by the side of his fellow- 
worker, Father Juan Crespi, in the church at the Mission 
of San Carlos, at Carmel-by-the-Sea, near Monterey. 
There followed the great, golden age of the mission 
period, the reaping of the harvest which he had sown, 
with what toil and pain. Well might he rest. All the 
vast region which he had conquered for Christ, from 
San',Diego in the south to Sonoma in the north, was 
linked. and bound in the chain of prayer of which the 
beads were the missions, whose mellifluous names today, 
as.Charles Warren Stoddard somewhere says, makes 
California’s railroad timetable read like a litany of the 
saints. Tens of thousands of Indians were living Christian 
lives under the protection of the Church. Then the calm 
wave of peace and prosperity, having reached its climax, 
broke, and receded, dragged back by a tide from the 
abyss. The iniquity of secularization swept the missions 
into ruins. The Indians were deprived of their friends; 
the poor, foolish yet gentle and lovable sheep lost their 
shepherds, and upon them the wolves of the white in- 
vasion rushed; the wolves of vice, of robbery, of cruel 
injustice. The natives passed like phantoms, swept into 
oblivion, and the missions that had been unto them what 
the cathedrals of Europe had been to the people of the 
Middle Ages crumbled into ruin. 

The roof of Carmel’s church fell through and hid the 
grave of Serra. Owls roosted in the tower where the 
bell had once called the folk to the sacring of the Mass. 
The gray sea fogs rotted the crumbling walls, unchecked 
by care. 


and all memory of him appeared to be vanishing from 
the land which he had won from paganism. Well now 
might he rest, if rest could be his even in paradise, if the 
rumor of the fell destruction reached him there; well 
might he rest, deep hidden from the knowledge of such 
disaster ! 


Serra’s work had been swept away, it seemed, | 





But the holy ones of God date their fullest life 
from the date of their death. If they rest, it is but 
to put away all burdening fatigue, all cares, all anxiety. 
They do not rest from the work of God. For still they 
pray, still they intercede; and what work is so practical 
as that of prayer prevailing with the Almighty, cooper- 
ating with His Will, permitted to move His power? And 
so Junipero Serra’s spirit, despite the illusion of oblivion 
cast upon it by the destruction of what he had upbuilt, 
maintained its chosen work. 

Two years ago I was one of several thousand pilgrims 
who marched across the pine-clad hills near Carmel to 
Serra’s grave, discovered and identified in the ruins of 
the Mission, and, when the Mission was restored, marked 
by a slab. At the head of the procession was borne a 
silver crucifix that Serra himself had used; the priest 
from Monterey who walked behind the crucifix wore 
vestments which the great apostle himself. had worn a 
hundred years ago. Most of the pilgrims were members 
of the Third Order of St. Francis, and the Fathers of 
that Order accompanied the pilgrimage, wearing their 
brown, corded robes, as did their predecessors of the 
days gone by. Absent, and for ever indeed, were the 
Spanish costumes that in those olden times would have 
made such a procession a delight to the artistic eye. The 
pilgrims were mostly city folk, men and women, with 
dusty derby hats and wilting collars, and tight dresses, 
and high-heeled shoes. While most of them were Ger- 
mans, there were also English, and French, and Spanish 
people in the ranks. But in the one great thing that 
mostly mattered, that procession was exactly the same 
as any that ever walked the same trails in the olden days 
when the Mission bells called the people to the house of 
the Lord; and in that one thing all were united, all were 
one people, neither German, nor Spanish, nor American, 
nor English, but just Christians and Catholics, witness- 
ing to the Faith that was theirs as it was that of the 
padres and the Spanish pioneers and Indian neophytes 
long ago. 

The occasion of the pilgrimage was the one hundredth 
anniversary of Junipero Serra’s birth. In far away 
Petra, on the island of Majorca, his birthplace, a repre- 
sentative of the King of Spain was unveiling a monu- 
ment and dedicating a plaza to his memory. Throughout 
the great commonwealth of California, the cornerstone 
of whose civilization he laid down in the wilderness, 
celebrations of his anniversary were held; some being 
by those not of the household of the Faith, but who 
recognize in him the father of their State. The day was 
proclaimed a legal holiday by the Governor. 

And the signs of Serra’s influence have continually 
multiplied. The most successful and worthy drama so 
far written and produced in the West, the Mission play 

of San Gabriel, spreads his name and the glory of his 
work through the effective suggestion of theatrical ap- 
peal, reaching thousands who are, alas, beyond the influ- 
ence of the direct power of the Church at present. Book 
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after book, of greatly varying value, from Father Engel- 

hardt’s monumental history of the Missions down to 
ephemeral tourist sketches, but all indicative of the vast 
volume of awakened interest, has appeared. And in 
this year of the exposition, the signs of Junipero Serra’s 
continued and lasting power and influence have been 
more numerous and convincing than ever. 

It is, consoling to remember, now, how completely and 
triumphantly this renaissance of Serra’s spiritual sway 
in California is a victory of renunciation. Distinguished 
for scholarship and executive ability at a very early age, 
Serra seemed marked for the highest positions of author- 
ity and leadership in Europe. Doubtless, he was well 
aware of this. But he dismissed all such ideas at once 
and for ever, and passed from the intellectual and 
ecclesiastical arenas into the depths of the American 
wilderness. And now he exemplifies the mystic paradox 
of the grain of mustard seed of his Master’s parable, 
that was cast into the earth, and died, so that from it 
might spring a mighty tree. He humbled himself, and 
is now exalted. He made himself least, and now he is 
placed among the greatest. California, today strongly 
Catholic, and destined with increasing immigration from 
Catholic countries to become ever stronger in the Faith, 
goes back to Serra to find its typical hero, its model man 
in this humble but so puissant Franciscan who put aside 
all ambitions save one, which one was, as Rudyard Kip- 
ling puts it, to win his game in “playing against the devil 
for the living soul.” For in Serra there were displayed 
those qualities which may be found in the western man- 
hood at its best and highest. In the sort of practical 
imagination which visions the future, and in the faith 
which proclaims that the vision can be reached, and in 
the ability to put plenty of good, hard, persistent work 
into the effort to achieve the vision: in these Serra was 
pre-eminent, and so stands as the great exemplar of the 
man of the West. California honors herself in honoring 
him. Micuaet WILLIAMS. 


The Young Man and Industrial Welfare Work* 


wr the last ten years a dawning consciousness 

of the deep gulf fixed between employer and em- 
ployee by our modern materialistic industrial system, has 
called into being a new profession, designed to bring 
back normal human relationship between employer and 
employee and a consciousness of identity of interests sub- 
merged and forgotten in the fierce struggle for existence 
born of unrestricted commercial competition. The pro- 
fession is that of industrial welfare-worker, a profession 
of far reaching social import, calling for much special 
knowledge, for cowstructive and executive ability of no 
mean order, and for the deepest human sympathy. In the 
modern industrial corporation with its intricate net- 
work of problems of management, this profession presents 


*The thirty-ninth of a series of vocational articles. 





to the young man of feeling, character and industry an 


_ alluring opportunity for personal advancement while 


doing great good to his fellows, not alone materially but 
morally as well. 

In the smaller industrial units this person who is 
designated by a number of titles, welfare manager, safety 
director, manager of safety and sanitation department, 
and by other names suggested by the chief trend of his 
work, has in his care a multiplicity of activities. His 
duties may range from devising safety feet for ladders 
to the adjustment of industrial disputes. He must run 
with the hare and hunt with the hounds, and by the 
exercise of the most exquisite tact and diplomacy remove 
all friction between master and men, ‘by emphasizing the 
essential human quality of both and by preaching the 
gospel of identity of interests. In the larger corporations 
the welfare worker has a corps of trained assistants under 
his direction, mechanical engineers, skilled in the techni- 
cal problems of safeguarding processes and apparatus, 
physicians and trained nurses who care for the physical 
well-being of employees, teachers of special branches who 
instruct such as desire to continue their education, social 
workers, directors of playgrounds and experts in every 
other conceivable altruistic activity popular with modern 
humanitarianism. In some instances even religious or 
moral teachers are employed. 

The most obvious entering wedge into welfare-work is in 
the direction of accident prevention by safeguarding plants 
and machinery and by the education of workers in habits of 
caution. 
and by practical experience with the technical problems 
involved is very necessary although not indispensable, 
since only about one-third of all industrial accidents can 
be diminished by material means. Of more importance is 
the education of the worker in caution and care, a factor 
which is applicable to all industries, does not require ex- 
pert technical knowledge, and serves to reduce materially 
the remaining two-thirds of the preventable accidents 
caused by the lack of these qualities in the employee. This 
calls for much ingenuity, for a working knowledge of the 
underlying psychology of suggestion, for a sympathetic 
insight into the peculiarities of the average man and into 
the workings of his mind, and for great persistence under 
the most discouraging circumstances. The results of this 
portion of safety-labor are seen with the eye of faith, 
since it is impossible to demonstrate that a given pos- 
sibility for accident and injury has been nullified by the 
safety-propaganda. 

Imperceptibly, this form of industrial welfare work 
leads to and merges into the others. To care for accident 
cases, a suitable first aid and medical service must be 
maintained, including adequate appliances and a proper 
place for the treatment of injuries. In the small factory, 
the welfare man will find this feature devolving upon him 
alone, except for cases requiring medical attention; be- 
yond that, a trained nurse may be employed in the larger 
units ; and where the number of employees warrants it, a 





For the former an acquaintance at first-hand . 
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From the prevention of industrial accidents to the elimi- 
nation of industrial or occupational diseases is a short 
step, since many accidents are directly traceable to low- 
ered or impaired physical condition directly due in many 
instances to unsanitary surroundings. Obviously, to 
overcome this risk all improper and disease breeding con- 
ditions must be done away with. Again, in the smaller 
plants, if ventilation and sanitation are within range of 
his practical knowledge, the welfare worker must see to 
this himself; otherwise, through qualified professional 
assistance. Large corporations maintain skilled sanitary 
engineers to solve the problems of light, ventilation, 
humidity and waste, under the general direction of the 
manager of the department. 

Many employers do not go beyond this form of im- 
provement of working conditions, and the welfare man 
becomes thus strictly a supervisor of safety and sanita- 
tion. Others, in some instances broacer-minded and in 
others more calculating, advance to other forms of care 
of the employee of a more humanitarian character, or in 
the cant of the day, of a more social nature. The main- 
tenance of a regular physician makes possible the physici- 
cal examination of employes with a view to placing men 
at work suited to their strength and health and to pre- 
venting the employment of men who might be affected 
injuriously by the nature or condition of the work. In 
many instances this activity goes beyond a mere examina- 
tion for gross physical deficiencies and is expanded into 
a regular medical service for the supervision and main- 
tenance of the employee's health. In these cases, a visit- 
ing nurse is employed to look into the housing conditions, 
food, and home environment of the worker, a form of 
paternalism much resented by many self-respecting work- 
ingmen, owing to the very personal nature of the in- 
vestigations conducted, the many restrictions on personal 
tastes and habits arising therefrom, and particularly from 
the way it is done. This aspect of the work also em- 
braces continuation schools under proper auspices and 
classes for teaching English to foreign employees, play- 
grounds for children and recreation centers for adults, 
and other means of affording sane and harmless pleasures. 
The mitigation of the problem of alcohol in industry is 
also a part of the medical service and of the social activi- 
ties. Studies in nutrition with a view to instructing the 
laborer in a form of diet proper for his condition are also 
undertaken, especially for the purpose of establishing 
lunch-rooms where workmen may eat in clean and sani- 
tary surround'ngs, either a lunch brought from home or 
carefully adjusted food served at cost. 

Beyond all this material work is the function of the 
welfare man in industry as the point of contact and of 
approach between the employer and employee, making it a 
position of the utmost trust and great responsibility. It 


-lies in h’s power to bring about strained industrial rela- 


tions by injudicious insistence on any perfectly good 
thing. (%n the other hand, the tactful handling of any 


visiting or resident physician is frequently on the staff. | cause of friction makes him invaluable in the promotion 


of harmony. 

This necessarily brief review of the work of the in- 
dustrial welfare worker will serve to give an insight into 
its tremendous possibilities and its allurement as a life- 
work for young men eager to do good to their fellows, 
but who must nevertheless earn a living. The reward is 
according to the work. Salaries may range from $1,200) 
a year up. In the great industrial units of the nation, 
where the number of employees runs into the tens of 
thousands, they may go as high as $5,000 and over. The 
influence of the welfare worker and his power to control 
men and bend them to his ideas is so well-recognized, 
that the Y. M. C. A. is devoting a not inconsiderable part 
of its energies to doing certain educational work for 


_many industries, gratuitously, beyond the actual cost of 


the material facilities required. The young man who !s 
inclined in this direction should enter into the work if he 
is by nature qualified for it. He can fit into some one 
of its many places, and if called upon for things beyond 
his experience or skill, he can rely on the outside expert 
for the assistance necessary to care for purely technical 
details. This is clean, honest, beneficent work, and an 
alluring future is before him who engages in it, attended 
with adequate remuneration according to his gifts. 


J. R. pe va Torre BUENO. 


Our Homes 


O have a home, to maintain it and above all to occupy 
it would seem to be a declining ideal. So rare a 
novelty is the well-ordered, attractive and settled home 
that it is over-run to the verge of extinction by roadsters 
who themselves evade the cares and responsibilities of so 
costly a treasure. Nearly everybody is on the road; yet 
there must be road-houses and inns of convenience. 
That these shall be as inexpensive and comfortable as 
pgssible, the roadster appropriates the possessions anil 
services of his acquaintances and neighbors. The epen 
piano, with its demand for intellectual attainments, the 
table eloquent with books and journals that call for 
thought and reflection are being rapidly relegated to the 
past. The victrola provides brains and amusement by 
mechanism, while what was once the library is commonly 
converted into a “den,” a smoke or lounge room, or a 
tea-house. The siphon, the cigarette tray, the fudge box 
and antidote of “mints” have practically eliminated con- 
versation and repose. 

The automobile has become the substitute 
church and school. Ring or knock at the average coor 
on a Sunday, and your answer will not be human, but 
by inference or notice-card, “Gone to Manhattan,” or 
“Atlantic City’: “Off for the day’; “Touring to West 
Point,” or “The Barbary Coast.” In rural districts the 
explanation for this absence is often “Asleep in the back 
kitchen,” if not, “Gone to see Joe Beers, in the auto- 
Visiting is far more popular than hospitality. 


for home, 


mo-beel.”’ 
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A young wife remarked to me once: 
haven't been at home one Sunday this summer. 
off good and early before any one comes.” The penalty 
for not getting off in time is to feed gnd amuse the 


“George and I 
We get 


early birds who do. 

Our modest and economically conducted but highly- 
prized home was invaded last Sunday by two men pre- 
cisely at the family dinner hour. One of these men we 
had never seen, the other but casually. The latter, a 
Catholic, had married a Protestant divorcée, and, of 
course, severed his connection with the Church. Polite 
inquiry elicited the information that his 
daughter were out of the city for the summer. 

“The boy?” 

“Cn a motor-trip to San Francisco.”’ 

“And you?” 

“On the road, as you see.” 

It is the appalling, everyday story, and the remedy is 
hard to find. 

What incentive remains to the industrious, frugal, 
peace-loving home-maker, if his sacred rights to privacy 
and industry are at the mercy of the roadster? His legit- 
imate and useful work is at a standstill; for he cannot 
admit the work-hater to his laboratory, nor does the idler 
permit him to work. The hard and sometimes bitter 
economics of the housekeeper are swallowed at a gulp 
by those whom Dr. Bull of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania has coolly named social parasites who eat up your 
table “like pigs from a trough.’’ To abandon our homes, 
and join the roadsters is unthinkable; yet to preserve 
their dignity and usefulness would appear to demand 
nothing short of the yellow flag or a trespass sign. 
Sincere and simple hospitality to a friend or to the poor 
is a joy. To feed the rich, and the idle stranger, that 
he may be richer and spared fatigue is surely an abuse 
of power and service. 

The frenzy to go somewhere, and do something which 
in this sense means abiding nowhere and doing nothing, 
obsesses the nation. Europe is being cured of the disease 
by the wrath of God, and unless our country is to invite 
the same scourge she must alter her home ways. Con- 
vert a nation into one cooperative caravansary, as Social- 
ists would recommend, and you have merely a Noah’s 
Ark, afloat on a sea without shores. The individual 
family home, with unity of family purpose is the founda- 
tion for government and the main reason for government. 

It would be safe to say that few, if any, fighters in 
the trenches yearn for the cabaret or the roof garden. 
lf ever the word home had a unique significance to them 
it ts now. “When I was at home,” writes one of them, 
“T had three bath rooms and sixteen bed rooms. Now, 
I’m glad to sling a towel over my shoulder, and wash 
myself in a pan.” 
maiden apartment-dweller. 


bachelor clubman or the 


These persons have usually a regular itinerary for their 
seasons of economizing and recreation. 


Every home 








wife and | 








upon which they have any claim, real or fictitious, is 
carefully chalked off in turn, and must pay tribute. 
They arrive giftless, and depart full. They appropriate 
thousands of dollars from your purse by which you could 
improve your appearance or your property. After hav- 
ing cleaned up your larder, and worse still, stolen every 
minute of your time, they depart for pastures new, rather 
scornful of your efforts to pacify them and with much 
definite advice as to how you can make your home more 
agreeable when they favor you again. Your linen 
and towels are cast lavishly into your laundry bag, not 
theirs, and anything so vulgar as pajamas or lingerie 


they disdain to bring along. Your own will do, for the 





occasion. 

Having perused many pages of women’s columns in 
newspapers and magazines on “How to Make Your 
Guests Happy,” we are seriously thinking of contribut- 
ing a novelty by way of change. It will be entitled, 
“How to Turn Your Guest-Chamber Into a Hair 
Shirt.”” But just as we have turned up our typewriter 
to produce this masterpiece, like a bolt from the blue 
“T was a 
Now 


another sentence pierces Our consciousness: 
stranger, and you took me not in.”’ A Stranger! 
a wayfaring man may be, and usually is, a stranger. 
The roadster rarely is; for by some calamity or other 
we have been made at least casually acquainted with him. 

The angel-unaware, the person of Jesus Christ dis- 
guised as “a Stranger,” these by no hazard may we turn 
from our door, from our wide-open hearts. How may 
we distinguish the roadster from the Angel-Unaware? 
Usually, it would seem by the use he makes of our home. 
We have briefly described the way of the roadster. 

The visiting angel may, perhaps, be detected, unless 
sent as an instrument of penance, by the harmony which 
he diffuses, as the sunlight streams through a window. 
He eases our burdens by sharing them. He knits up 
the raveled sleeve of care by his cheerful cooperation 
with our tasks. He beguiles us with his music, his skill, 
his conversation, or his tact. He absents himself from 
our business hours, and appears happily when we are 
at leisure. He leaves us grateful and refreshed; not 
dead as on the field of battle with our pockets turned in- 
side out. 

But perhaps the worst phase of the abuse cited is the 
complete barring out of any angel. There is no room 
at the inn for the true friend and congenial intimate, 
because as the woman said, the roadster gets in ahead. 
Our angel longs, yet fears to seek parley with us. The 
roadster has held us up so successfully that our resources 
are over-taxed by him. Childless, and with furniture in 
storage, he brings his wife to enjoy the fruits of our 
home-making, for a week, and returns our hospitality, it 


_ may be, when we call once perfunctorily, with two pieces 





| of fudge. 


Perhaps the most pernicious member of society is the 


House-parties are destructive of the home atmosphere, 
because domestic tenderness, parental authority and 
filial obedience cannot flourish in an uproar. The spirit 
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of prayer and worship is scorched by them, as a hot sun 
dries the dew on a flower. 

We ourselves have ceased to visit altogether, because 
visiting has become so common that with the Frenchman 
who refused to be vulgar, we exclaim: Allons! Soyons 
distmgués! Our home is our castle, our beach, our 
mountain, our “‘friend’s house” in one. The Prisoner of 
the Vatican sometimes seems at liberty in comparison. 

E. S. CHESTER. 


The Catholic Press in England 


T has long been considered a reproach in England that 
the Catholics of the country, who are quite numer- 
ous, have failed to produce and support newspapers 
of their own to an extent commensurate with their op- 
portunities. The present Catholic population, as nearly 
as it can be estimated by the official “Catholic Directory,” 
is approaching two million souls; yet there is no Cath- 
olic daily paper in England, and only four or five weekly 
organs, none of which, to be quite frank, can lay 
claim to possess any very great influence within the 
Catholic body, and certainly they have little or none out- 
side it. This state of things has been attributed to vari- 
ous causes, one or two of which must be noted. I will 
skate as gracefully and carefully as I can over the thin 
ice of political considerations; but it is impossible to 
overlook, as one of the factors conditioning the fortunes 
of the Catholic Press in England, the racial and political 
separations among our people, now, happily, lessening, 
and let us hope in process of disappearance. But differ- 
ences of another kind have also played no inconsiderable 
part. It is only now that we are beginning to realize in 
England a Catholic “middle class”; for very many years 
our population was composed in the main of industrial 
workers, for the nfost part Irish, and a small native ele-. 
ment among the aristocracy and educated classes. Any 
Catholic paper which, greatly daring, tried to cater for 
both categories, soon found itself acceptable to neither: 
the country gentleman was intolerant of parochial chit- 
chat, and the Irish workman was not interested in 
Anglican Orders. Therefore the wise editors accepted 
the position, chose their camp and burned their boats; 
while the unwise ones struggled along for a time and 
then went under. With the advent of a Catholic middle 
class, partly from conversions and partly from pros- 
perity, this difficulty has largely passed away, and today 
it is easier, and in every way better, for a Catholic news- 
paper in England to be conducted along lines of a wide 
appeal. 

Some critics have urged that our failure to realize an 
adequate Catholic press is to be attributed to want of 
enterprise. I am disposed, on the contrary, to put it 
down, in part, to excessive enterprise, to a more or less 
constant sort of nervous energy about “starting an ideal 
Catholic newspaper,” which has led zeal to outrun dis- 
cretion over and over again, and has strewn the path- 











way of Catholic journalism in England with the wrecks 
of many ill-timed ventures. If we survey the field, let 
us say from the beginning of the nineteenth century on- 
wards, going back to a time when the Catholic popula- 
tion in England was far smaller and less influential than 
it is now, we shall find that a quite respectable number 
of Catholic papers have been launched on the tide, and 
most of them drowned in it, the few survivors illus- 
trating, we may suppose, the doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest; for it is the fact that, of the Catholic weeklies 
alive today, one, the Tablet, goes back to 1840, while 
the Universe, our first Catholic penny paper, dates from 
1860 ; the Catholic Times is only a few years younger ; and 
the Catholic Herald is also a case of long-sustained 
vitality. 

Although I am concerned, in this short paper, with 
the present position rather than the past, we may glance 
at one or two of the worthies, and efforts, of a by-gone 
day, for it is only too easy to forget what is due to 
pioneers whose labor was borne amidst the early heats and 
burdens. One man stands out in particular: William 
Eusebius Andrews, who established an Orthodox Jour- 
nal, the orthodoxy of which Bishop Milner’s opponents 
did not always approve, more than a hundred years ago. 
and followed it on with various other papers: the Cath- 
olic Vindicator, the Catholic Miscellany, the People’s Ad- 
vocate, and others, most of which were very short-lived ; 
he also produced a Truth-teller, which also was the in- 
spiration in April, 1825, of a New York venture with 
a similar title. Andrews died in 1837, and three years 
later another layman, Frederick Lucas, founded the 
Tablet. It is interesting, by the way, to note that all the 
Catholic weekly newspapers in England are at present 
edited by the laity, a fact which I trust the Protestant 
camp will appreciate. A further lay venture, which con- 
tinued for many years, was that of a zealous Catholic at 
York, Thomas Bradley, who in 1850 started the Lamp, 
“a weekly Catholic journal of literature, science, the fine 
arts, etc., devoted to the religious, moral, physical, and 
domestic improvement of the industrious classes,” a 
wide and commendable program. This paper is now 
dead, and its title has been merged in another Catholic 
periodical; but the American Catholics possess a Lamp 
of their own, at Graymoor, which has shone along the 
pathway that led its owners to the Faith. 

It would occupy more space than I have at my command 
to indicate all the efforts that have been made in Eng- 
land to extend the Catholic press. Among many buried 
or diverted undertakings, some of the burials following 
a fairly long span of useful life, are the Weekly Regis- 
ter, the Catholic Standard, the Catholic Household, the 
Rambler (afterwards called the Home and Foreign Re- 
view), the Catholic Magazine, the Catholic Frecthinker 
(what a name!), Catholic Progress, the Catholic Specta- 
tor, the Catholic Gentleman’s Magazine, the Marygold, St. 
Peter's, the Crucible, and a popular and long-continued 
monthly, St. Andrew's Magazine. Several papers live 
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only by incorporation with other papers, or in connection 
with other publications ; among these may be mentioned 
Catholic Opinion, the Catholic Weekly, the Monitor, and 
the New Era. These are only some of the enterprises 
which research would extend into a longer list, but they 
are sufficient to show that, if the faults and failures have 
been many, there has at any rate been no lack of journal- 
istic initiative among Catholics in England. 

To summarize the position in regard to the existing 
Catholic press, | may say at once that while only a few 
publications attain to a very high literary quality, the 
average standard is a good one and the number of our 
various periodicals is on the whole large, some may 
think perhaps too large. We have only a few weekly 
papers, but the monthlies and quarterlies swell the total 
considerably. The Catholic quarterly publications are 
the Dublin Review (1836) well-known in America; the 
Catholic Review; Pax, the organ of the Benedictines at 
Caldey; and several magazines published by Catholic 
colleges. Monthly or bi-monthly organs include the 
Month (1864), conducted by the Jesuits; Catholic Book 
Notes, the magazine of the Catholic Truth Society, and 
in one sense the leading Catholic literary publication in 
England; Catholic Missions, the Catholic Federationist, 
the Second Spring, the Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 
Stella Maris, the Child of Mary, the Poor Souls’ Friend, 
the Catholic Children’s Realm, Annals of the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith. Some of the religious Crders have 
their own magazines: thus there are the Franciscan 
Annals and the Franciscan Monthly; the Rosary ( Domin- 
ican): the Cross (Passionist), and others. Also there 
are magazines circulating mainly in particular dioceses ; 
among these are the Harvest (Salford); the Shield 
(Southwark), and St. Francis’s Magazine (Northamp- 
ton), also magazines, Faith of Our Fathers, Homeless, 
etc., issued in support of certain Catholic charities; and 
a good number of parochial monthlies. 

The existing weekly newspapers, constituting in a 
more direct way what we really mean by the term “Cath- 
olic press,” are the following: First of all, in the mat- 
ter of age and price, the Tablet (fivepence) ; and then 
four penny papers, viz., the Universe, the Catholic Times, 
the Catholic Herald, and the Catholic News: I have 
named them in the order of their first publication. The 
Herald and the News have now many of their features 
in common, and may be regarded, like the Monitor, as 
variants of the same paper, which circulates also in a 
number of localized editions. These papers are popular 
in character and seem to be the favorites with our peo- 
ple in a number of industrial districts. For all-round 
popularity, however, the Catholic Times probably leads 
the way; it is edited at Liverpool, has editions also for 
Manchester and London, and enjoys a general circulation 
throughout the country. The Universe sells more largely 
in I.ondon and the south than in the north of England; 
in its present.form it is a bright and attractive paper, 
specializing in articles on current questions. There are 


| prophesy. 


| cording to their. means. 





two weekly magazines, the Catholic Fireside, and the 
Catholic Home Journal, the latter incorporates the old 
Lamp, already referred to. 

The future of the Catholic press in England is a mat- 
ter about which it is easy to speculate but dangerous to 
One thing is sincerely to be hoped: that be- 
fore there is talk of any new paper, either daily or weekly, 
the existing ones will be supported and strengthened. 
It takes time, and the sinking of much capital to make 
a new venture properly known; whereas the existing 
Catholic papers have all weathered the storm of time 
and are now well-established and doing good work ac- 
A Catholic daily paper, in 
the present state of affairs, may at once be ruled out of 


the possibilities; few of us in England are optimists 
_ enough to believe in the success of any such undertak- 


ing. .\s to the weekly press, Catholic editors may find 
it to their interest to put a less narrow interpretation 
upon their functions as such, and bring their papers more 
into line with the Catholic press of Continental countries, 
which defends the Church’s rights, and reflects her teach- 
ings, in relation to the wider affairs of life, at the same 
time ignoring nothing that is important in purely secu- 
lar matters of public interest. There are signs that a 
development of this kind is coming about; our Catholic 
papers are less exclusively organs of religious contro- 
versy and pious chroniclings than was the case some. years 
ago. This, to my mind, is the most hopeful augury in 
connection with the Catholic press in England, that it 
will move along in conformity with the larger place 


| which the Church now fills in national affairs and public 


was, even after Catholic Emancipation. 


sympathy, no longer being content with an attitude as 
insular and detached as our own position in the country 
Already some 
of the great secular newspapers, the London Daily Tele- 
graph is a case in point, devote growing attention to 
Catholic pronouncements and report big Catholic events 
and celebrations. If, along parallel lines in the other 
direction, our own Catholic papers will enter into the 


_ affairs of English every-day life, and apply the Church’s 


principles to national problems both social and religious, 
we shall have the making of a really useful and in- 
fluential press, which will do for religion in England 
what the more notable Catholic papers have achieved in 


its interest elsewhere. G. Ettior ANSTRUTHER. 


War Wisdom of the Thirteenth Century 


S' JME wise man of the present generation ‘has said: 
“No one can be entirely modern who does not 
spend most of his leisure in reading books at least five 
hundred years old.” For this reason let me give my 
readers a literal translation of an article of St. Thomas 
Aquinas: It is entitled, “Whether a Religious Order 
Can. be Founded for Warfaring?” ’ 
The great thinker always begins by giving the argu- 


ments of his adversaries with great clearness. 
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First objection: It seems that no religious Order 
could be organized for warfaring. A religious Order 
belongs to the state of perfection. Now to that state 
of perfect Christian life pertains what Our Lord says: 
“But I say to you not to resist evil; but if one strike 
thee on the right cheek turn to him also the other.” 
Hence no religious Order can be founded for warfaring. 

Second objection: Moreover, the bodily strife of 
battle is a weightier thing than the word-warfare that 
takes place in law pleadings, But it is forbidden a religious 
to plead at the bar; as is clear from the Decretal, “De 
Postulando.” Therefore much less may any religious 
Order be founded for warfaring. 

Third objection: The state of religion is a state of 
penance. But, according to law, penitents are forbidden 
to be soldiers ; for it is said in the Decretal “De Poenit.”’: 
“It is clean contrary to ecclesiastical law that any one 
after penance should go back to the secular army.” 
Therefore no religious Order can be founded for war- 
faring. 

Fourth objection: No religious Order can be organ- 
ized for anything unjust. But, as Isadore says: “A 
just war is one that is undertaken by imperial command.” 
Now since religious are but private persons, it seems 
that they could not lawfully wage war; and hence a re- 
ligious Order could not be organized for warfaring. 

St. Thomas now gives his own opinion. 

But, on the contrary St. Augustine says to Boniface: 
“Think not that no one who bears weapons of war can 
please God. Of these was the holy David, to whom the 
Lord bore high witness.’ Now religious Orders are or- 
ganized that men may be well-pleasing to God. There- 
fore nothing forbids a religious Order from being 
founded for warfaring. 

In reply, I say that a religious Order can be organized 
not only for the works of the contemplative life, but also 
for the works of the active life; not, indeed, inasmuch 
as these avail to obtain more worldly good, but inasmuch 


of God. Now the military profession can be directed to 


the help of our neighbor not only as regards private in- | 
| sight and sound of battle-fields. 


dividuals, but even as regards the defense of the whole 
kingdom. Hence of Judas Maccabeus is it said that “He 
fought with cheerfulness the battle of Israel, and he got 
his people great honor.” 

Again it can be organized to preserve the true service 
of God; hence it is added in the same place that Judas 
said: “We will fight for our lives and our laws.” And 
later on Simon says: “You know what great battles I 





and my brethren and the house of my father have fought | 


for the laws and the sanctuary.” 

Hence a religious Order may fittingly be founded for 
warfaring, not, indeed, for any temporal good, but for 
the defense of Divine worship and of the public 
safety; of the poor and down-trodden, according to 
Psalm Ixxxi: “Rescue the poor and deliver the needy 
out of the hand of the sinner.” 





Reply to the first objection: A man may forbear to 
resist evil in two ways: First, by forgiving an injury 
done to himself; and this can belong to perfection when 
it may prudently be done for the good of others. 
Secondly, by patiently bearing injuries done to others ; 
and this belongs to imperfection, or even to sin, if a man 
can rightly resist the wrongdoer. Hence Ambrose says: 
“The fortitude that in war defends the fatherland from 
the foe or in the home defends the sick and friends from 
robbers, is full of justice.’ Moreover, if a man has the 
duty of what belongs to another and does not safeguard 
it, he sins, for it is praiseworthy in a man to bestow 
what belongs to himself, not what belongs to another. 
And much less what belongs to God must not be neg- 
lected ; for Chrysostom says that “To pass over injuries 
done to God is great wickedness.” 

Reply to second objection: To undertake the func- 
tion of advocate for any temporal gain is repugnant 
to every religious Order; but not so if it is undertaken 
by command of the superior for the good of the mon- 
astery; or for defense of the poor and widows. Hence 
it is said in the Decretals: ‘The Holy Synod decrees 
that henceforth no cleric shall deal in business or mix 
himself in worldly affairs, except for the good of orphans 
and widows.” So likewise warfare for any temporal 
gain is contrary to every religio’= Crder; but not to 
warfare for God’s service. 

Reply to third objection: Worldly warfaring is for- 
bidden to penitents. But warfaring for a Divine purpose 
is given as a penance; as appears from those who are 
given the penance to fight for the Holy Land. 

Reply to fourth objection: No religious Order is so 
organized for warfaring that they can wage war by their 
own authority; but only by the authority of the Sov- 
ereign or Church. 

* * * + + 

In this tense, precise, passionless statement the second 

cousin of the Emperor Frederic has succeeded in em- 


as they concern help for our neighbor and the worship | bodying nearly every principle the mind of man needs 


to deal wisely with the ultimate appeal of war. 

Thomas Aquinas had lived almost all his life within 
He had probably been 
driven from Monte Cassino by the hand of war. His 
home had been sacked, his brothers killed by the Em- 
peror. Personally he was one of those heroes who 
would have laid down their lives for a great cause. 

Yet he clearly distinguished between a man’s right to 
give away what is his own from his right or power to 
give away what is another’s. This simple distinction, 
were it known and accepted today, would bring accurate 
thinking into the counsels of many men who are saying, 
“Peace, peace, when there is no peace.” 

It is significant and characteristic that a course of 
action which would normally be hostile to the atmos- 
phere of the cloister, may lawfully be undertaken in de- 
fense of the orphans, widows, the poor, the down-trodden. 
The unfit alone are worthy of a crusade! Principles 
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like these remind us how far we have drifted from the 
thirteenth century. 

The optimism of the saint is so absolute that war, 
which many men look upon as an incute@ble evil, may 
sometimes be so righteous, just and necessary that man 
can dedicate to it that fine flower of Christian mysticism, 
a religious Order. It all most wise. But it is a 
wisdom like unto her who is “fair as the moon and ter- 


rible as an army in battle array.” 
VINCENT M’Nasgp, O.P. 


is 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words. 


Edmund Burke 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In AMERICA of September 4 is an appreciative contribution, 
signed John C. Reville, S.J., of the distinguished Irishman, 
statesman and orator, Edmund Burke. In the course of his 
remarks the writer expresses regret that, with his many high 
traits of character, Burke, though the advocate of Catholic 
rights, was not a Catholic, and says: 

By a destiny which we cannot too much deplore, Burke, 

the son of a Catholic mother, and married probably to a 

Catholic, knew relatively little of the Catholic Church. 

Generally at least, for sometimes his Protestantism is 

but too apparent, he is above the prejudices and bigotry 

of his contemporaries. On the whole he seems to have 
been indifferent to her history and her claims. The 


pity of it, etc. 

In the foregoing the writer makes apparent his doubt as to 
whether Burke’s wife was a Catholic. She was a Catholic, 
being a Catholic when she married Edmund Burke, but in 
conformity with the wish of her husband, became a Prot- 
estant. In the Dublin Freeman’s Journal of close on twenty 
years ago, a short but eulogistic biography of Edmund Burke 
appeared. After describing the greatness of the man in his 
varied gifts, the writer placed on record the following: “And 
the affection which reigned between him and his wife, did 
not complete a true bond in marriage, because of their dif- 
ference in religion. In deference to this, she became a Prot- 
estant.” 


Oakland, MARSHALL. 


Cal. THOMAS F. 


The Catholic Press 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There is more than one America that is “the home of the brave 
and the land of the free,” and this thought comes to a reader of 
your paper, after he has read a few of the contributions on live 
subjects, like the “Y. M. C. A.,” the “Defects of the Catholic 
Press,” and similar topics. The editor furnishes the freedom 
and the correspondents show the bravery. However pressing the 
reason, it is to be regretted that the brave disputants, and the 
courageous critics, seemingly prefer to hide behind initials. I 
worider is it modesty that urges such conduct, and the wonder is 
also mine, as to whether the quality of courage would not be 
greater, were the writers to show their readers that they were 
not lacking in the courage of their convictions. Anent the con- 


troversy now in progress relative to the merits and defects of 
the Catholic press, I venture respectfully to submit the following 
points to those who may be urged, by some desire, to offer papers 
on the subject 
and one published under Catholic auspices. 


There is a difference between a Catholic paper 
What do Catholics 








expect to find in their papers? Do they get what they pay for? 
The difference between the religious and secular aims should be 
kept in mind, as well as the difficulty of combining them. 

It is necessary also to remember that an official diocesan paper 
is by its nature and purpose distinct and different from other 
Catholic weeklies. One must not look for too great literary ‘ex- 
cellence in a publication of this kind, nor must he be too hard-on 
the editorial chair. Light reading is not thought proper for the 
pages of a diocesan paper, and what is found therein is most 
always a matter of faith, and not of dispute. The motives which 
prompt subscribers to Catholic publications should be considered. 
Some subscribe through a sense of duty, others because of 
a charitable impulse. A sense of duty being ever behind the sub- 
scriptions that pour into the offices of our religious press,.it is 
idle to use time and space in attacks on this kind of publication. 
It may be that there exists no field for the layman in this direc- 
tion, so let the critics and the apologists select for the subjects 
of their papers, those publications which are supposed to appeal 
to readers on their merits. Finally allow me to suggest that the 
gentlemen who offer papers should remember the rules of the 
game, and apart from a certain charity of thought and expres- 
sion, let the candor be of the kind that shines, but does not cut. 

Dorchester, Mass. J. D. RusseLt. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The article in America for September 11, on “A Century of 
Catholic Weeklies” does scant justice to the Michigan Essay or 
Impartial Observer. Perhaps as a Catholic organ it may be “re- 
garded as negligible,” as Mr. Meehan says, but as the first news- 
paper in Michigan, it deserves considerable attention. The Rev. 
Paul Foik, Librarian of the University of Notre Dame has pub- 
lished a very interesting pamphlet on the Michigan Essay. A 


| careful perusal of the pamphlet in question, which may be 


obtained from the University of Notre Dame, shows what an in- 
teresting publication Rev. Father Gabriel Richard of Detroit 
brought out. According to good authorities, the press on which 
the paper was printed had the honor of being the first one to be 
set up throughout the North West. I believe in rendering unto 
Cesar the things that are Cxsar’s, and unto pioneers of American 
journalism, the things that are theirs. 
JAMES MELVIN Lez, 
Director Department of Journalism. 
New York University. 


“Tom” Watson’s Paper 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Apropos of Father Wood’s recent article on “The Crime at 
Marietta,” it should be said that there were several contributory 
causes to the recent highly inflamed condition of public opinion 
in Georgia. One was what the people of this State resented 
an officious and unjustifiable interference from the outside in an 
affair which they regarded as exclusively their own. But there 
was another cause here in our very midst more powerfully con- 
ducing to this effect than any other. I mean “Tom” Watson. 
Possessed of unusual mental ability, a vigorous, trenchant pen. 
and an utterly unscrupulous disregard for truth in the bitter 
savagery of his attacks, he is working untold harm among a 
large proportion of our people. What do you think of such 
choice morsels as these? “When mobs are no longer possible, 
then liberty is dead. ” “Bring back the recreant governor 
through whom you put upon us this everlasting disgrace, and we 
will show you how self-respecting Southern men treat an official 
who trampled our laws, our courts and our people into the mire.” 

But it is not of this that I would like to speak in this letter 
so much as of the character and conduct of the man who is 
exercising such destructive influence among the citizens of 
Georgia. The facts here set down have recently been brought to 
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A 
light by the editor of the .Jugusta Chronicle. This fearless, out- 
spoken gentleman, a true‘type of the much-vaunted Southern 
chivalry, challenges Watson to deny these charges brought against 
him. A week before the commutation of Frank’s sentence and 
while the arguments for and against such a step were still under 
consideration, Governor Slaton was approached by an acquaint- 
ance acting in the name of “Tom” Watson, and assured that if 
he would refuse to commute the sentence Watson would be his 
friend for life. fear this should prove 
another was added in the shape of a promise that Mr. Slaton 
would be the next Senator from Georgia and that he would have 
control of the State politics for the next twenty years. As to 
the wisdom of the governor's conduct in commuting the sentence 
and the motive which impelled him to such a step there is no 
small discrepancy of opinion. But regarding the vile means em- 
ployed by Watson to interfere with the execution of the laws of 
the State, no such discrepancy can exist. 


For bribe ineffective 


There is one thing inexplicable in connection with the raven- 
ously blood-lusting publication of Watson and that is how it 
is allowed to circulate in any civilized community. It is hawked 
in the streets of our cities and not a step is taken by those re- 
sponsible for the execution of our laws to stop this practice. 

Augusta, Ga. M. J. WALSH. 


“Ignoring the Pope” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I repeat to you some comments of an Anglican with regard 
to the recent “Manifesto” of the Catholic Committee of French 
Propaganda? My friend is very much pleased with this declara- 
tion, of what he calls independence, on the part of the French 
bishops, and he says that non-Catholics the world over must feel 
encouraged, because, (as he describes it), this is a “manifesto” of 
nationalism, and of a distinct, although unuttered, freedom from 
Rome. My Anglican friend is an ardent supporter of the Allies, 
and deplores the Pope’s neutrality. He sees no reason why 
Benedict XV should not be a political partisan of France against 
Germany. He recalls that a great political whipper-in in Parlia- 
ment speaking of his party said: “Of course I follow them. am 
not I their leader?” My friend says that the French Catholics, 
more than any others, are “the Pope’s party.” I reminded him 
that less than ten years ago, after the rupture of the Concordat 
all of the lay Catholics of France and the whole body of the clergy 
rallied as one man to the supreme command of Pope Pius X and 
made a firm stand against organizing any kind of associations 
cultuelles, which meant temporizing with the Radical Govern- 
ment. They cheerfully submitted to be robbed and plundered, 
preferring poverty and Catholic independence, rather than slavery 
to their persecutors and tyrants. 

My friend laughed. “Look at the picture today,” he said. 
“These same Catholics are patriots and nationalists rather than 
‘Romanists.’ The old Gallican spirit is revived. They have the 
Faith all right but they have ceased to be ‘Ultramontane.’” My 
Anglican friend laughed: “They would no more rally as one 
man sow,” he said, “to the Pope's efforts for a ‘holy peace,’ than 
the Moslems are doing to the old Sultan’s ‘holy war’ edict. | 
fail to see the mention even of the name of the Pope. I fail to 
see the word ‘Rome’ anywhere in the Manifesto; I see on the 
other hand how ‘the Church of France’ has been fighting the 
enemy and has offered to Poincaré, the Chief of the State, it 
does not, mind you, say Patrie, the loyal devotion of all the 
Church’s children. They have forgotten, as was fitting, any 
grievances they might have had against a régime from which the 
Church has suffered.” 

My friend laughed again, as he glanced at the manifesto. 
“Listen to the last sentence,” he said. “ “The voice of the French 


bishops has some claim and no doubt some chance of being 
heard in the Christian world. 


May it be listened to and appre- 
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ciated at its true value.’ Don’t you see that they are not appealing 
to Catholics only, and no mention is made of the voice of the 
Pope? In fact, they have succeeded in ignoring the Pope! After 
all, that is only a sin of omission.” I bowed my head. “It looks,” 
I said, “as if the Manifesto has been revised by the French Gov- 
ernment, and sent forth as a political document.” My Anglican 
friend chuckled: “Certainly it has,” he answered, 
Poincaré, the Chief of the State himself—that is my point.” 

I changed the subject and taking up a 
which had just arrived, I said to my Anglican friend: 
happen to see that Holland has decided to send a special ‘tem- 
porary representative’ to the Vatican and has already ‘despatched 
him?” “No,” he answered indifferently, 
reason for it, any more than there was for England doing the 
same thing last year. It is of no earthly use.” “Listen,” said I, 
“to what the Minister of the Interior in Holland has to say about 
it”: 


“and by 


European newspape1 
“Did you 


“IT can’t imagine any 


The establishment of this mission is based solely upon 
the recognition of the Papacy as an important international 
power. Thisis the simple truth! If there be anyone who de- 
plores this fact, it does not in any way alter the reality of it. 
The Pope unquestionably possesses this power. One has 
only to consider especially the present situation to be con- 
vinced that few neutral centers have greater prominence 
today than the political centers of the Vatican. And as 
our Government is aware that the Pope is disposed to 
employ his great power in the cause of peace, it is 
scarcely to be wondered at that we should seek to place 
ourselves in contact with the Papacy, and by the only 
feasible method: the sending of a diplomatic representa- 
tive. Such a mission is the only means of communication, 
in view of the international position of the Pope and his 
importance as a power. 


My Anglican friend seemed surprised, and had nothing more 
to say. “You understand now,” I said, “Why England sent a 
diplomatic mission to the Vatican. No people on earth today, 
whether Catholic, Protestant, Jew or infidel, can ignore the Pope!’ 

Saranac Lake, N. Y. je 2 


A Purgatorial Hymn 


To the Editor*of AMERICA: 

In this time of world war, when daily so many souls as- 
cend before Almighty God, it occurred to me that nowhere 
have I heard of a hymn specially dedicated to supplicating 
God's mercy upon the souls in Purgatory. What glory to 
God, what comfort to these suffering ones, could come from 
such a vocal prayer, rising from the lips of an entire congre- 
gation! It would be a song of praise, extolling God’s justice, 
mercy and triumphant glory, for these souls, released through 
prayer, swell the paean of praise around His throne. What a 
special honor it would be if America, this land of peace, 
should be the first to offer such a hymn. Cannot some of 
our seminarians, or Catholic poets, write one, and set it to 
music? Perhaps the “prayer” from Newman’s beautiful 
“Dream of Gerontius” could be used. It runs thus: 

Take me away, and in the lowest deep 
There let me be, 

And there in hope the lone night watches keep, 
Told out for me. | 

There, motionless and happy in my pain, 
Lone, not forlorn, 

There will I sing my sad perpetual strain, 
Until the morn. 

There will I sing, and soothe my stricken breast, 
Which ne’er can cease 

To throb, and pine, and languish, till possest 
Of its Sole Peace. 

There will I sing my absent Lord and Love :— 
Take me away, 

That sooner I may rise, and go above, 

And see Him in the truth of everlasting day. 


Chicago. READER. 
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The Wonder Grows 


HE nations of the world are at attention; big and 
little, good and bad, they have their flags unfurled 

and their cannons primed to welcome Mexico's new Presi- 
dent, Victoriano Carranza, “First Chief” of the moun- 
tain fastness or hermit of thé lonely lighthouse, accord- 
ing to the exigency of the hour. And Victoriano is 
grinning in delight or perhaps in contempt. Why not? 
A week since he was a thief, a murderer, a ravisher of 
women by proxy, a blasphemer, a desecrator of churches, 
a defiant hidalgo, who threw his gauntlet into the ring 
of every nation, said naughty things out loud and still 
naughtier things under his breath, and rode triumphant 
to infamy over the laws of God and the bodies of vic- 
tims. And now? The trick has been passed, the word has 
gone round: he is Mexico’s hope, her pride; Mexico’s 
sun rises at his feet and sets on his head. Never was 
conversion quicker: it happened in the twinkle of an eye. 
Victoriano was not even unseated, he simply showed 
himself to the Priest, and behold! the change came. And 
the Priest, who was he, at what altar does he serve? 
Mammon’s, standing high in lower New York? Cr does 
he burn incense in the name of political intrigue or re- 
ligious animosity? What does that matter? It is all 
the same for poor unfortunate Mexico, which has shed 
its best blood for four long dreary years and has lis- 
tened many a time to the fair promise that no man would 
sit in the chair of State who would not grant civil and 
religious freedom. And now the fruit of all the spilled 
blood and honeyed words bids fair to be Victoriano 
Carranza, a modern Nero, enemy of God and man, a 
very scourge generated and supported by a power of ill, 
to revile Heaven and morality and to spread desolation 
over a fai~ land that no longer knows human hope, but 
must trust in God alone, for that the powers of dark- 





ness within and without its borders are working unto its 
destruction. Victoriano Carranza to be recognized as 
legitimate ruler of Mexico! A year since, six months 
since, a month since the idea was thought preposterous. 
Then Mexico was to be a real democracy, a government 
of the people, for the people, by the people. Carranza 
represents two per cent of the people: of this two per 
cent, 20,000 are “jail birds,” a vast many of the others 
are semi-savage Indians. Of the rest of the nation the 
First Chief thinks so much that he exported food, while 
they were starving; destroyed the car system of the 
capital, thus rendering 3,000 families penniless, closed 
the schools of the Federal district and threw children and 
teachers into the street, dynamited foundries and 
smelteries and, greatest of achievements, glorified the lust 
of men and cast Mexican women into the very mire by 
decreeing with one stroke of his infamous pen a divorce 
law which all quadrupeds, except dogs, would reject as 
unworthy of their animal instincts. Such the “great 
democrat” ; his will, his law, and a mighty vicious will 
it is; plague on the people, they count for nothing. Vic- 
toriano, self-appointed chief, is everything, so it always 
is in a democracy. By all means recognize the First 
Chief for the aforesaid reasons and for this one, too, that 
far off in the northwest there is a silent man, a mighty 
hunter of elusive bulls, papal and otherwise, who is 
worrying because “if Carranza is not recognized, poor 
Mexico will fall back into the clutches of the Catholic 
Church.” 


Anthony Comstock 


E had the heart of a child and the fearless soul of a 
knight. The world in which he lived was not 
worthy of him, and therefore the world reviled him. 
Those beasts of unspeakable depravity who prey on. in- 
nocent children and hold out to our young men the lure 
of Astarte, fought him with bribes and bludgeons and 
poisons. They scarred his body, but it was not in them 
to daunt his soul. The venal press, ever at the service of 
the world and its master, could not for very shame’s 
sake defend the vileness which he scourged; but it could, 
and for the most part it did, seek to destroy his power 
for good by branding him as a fanatic or portraying him 
in the fantastic garb of a fool. 

He died in poverty, this man whose silence would have 
brought him wealth. He died worn out after his last 
great fight in the name of public decency against the 
blatant advocates of contraception. Now that he is gone, 
the voice is stilled that for forty years cried out, almost 
alone, against the wickedness that flaunts itself in the 
highways. He had the heart of a child, and therefore 
he loved children. It was of them, he often said, that 
he thought in all his work ; he wanted to shield them from 
temptation. But he also had the heart of a knight, and 
in it there was no quarter for the patrons of indecency. 
Above his grave in the little New Jersey burying-ground 
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the leaves are drifting and the shadows fall; but his work 
will live after him, the power of his example cannot die. 
May he have as zealous a successor! 





Young France 


be ATIONS have the government they deserve,” 

said Count de Maistre, and France in the 
opinion of many, is no exception to the rule. Judging, 
however, from the letters and articles that have ap- 
peared in America and other periodicals during the past 
year or two, such a radical change has come over the 
young men of that country in their attitude toward the 


| 
} 
| 


Church that the France of tomorrow, no matter how the | 


war ends, will deserve a better government than she has 
today. New proofs of the nation’s reviving Catholicism 
are adduced by L. M. Théolier, S.J., in a convincing 
paper contributed to the current number of Studies. 
M. Clémenceau confided to a Catholic member of the 
Chamber of Deputies that “Everything was going wrong 
except the Church”; “We no longer have the younger 
generation with us,’ complained M. Herriot, a Radical 
Senator; “The majority of our pupils are practising 
Catholics,” admitted the professors of philosophy in the 
most “intellectual” Lycées of Paris; and M. Paul Bon- 
cour, a Radical-Socialist bewails the fact that 
schools and the universities now give to the Church and 
to the forces of reaction their best workers.” 

Anticlericalism seems to have almost disappeared from 
among the art, science and medical students of Paris: 
one-third of the Ecole Normale, the heart and brain of 
the University, are practising Catholics, and 420 pro- 
fessors and teachers of the State University were formed 
into a monthly Communion gild by M. Joseph Lotte, a 
brilliant convert. From France's men of letters came, 
too, such valuable accessions to the Church's ranks as 
Morice, Psichari, Caillard, Hourcade, and Jammes; les 
grands B, Bazin, Bourget, Bordeaux, Barrés, Bertrand 
and Boylesve, who stand among the best contemporary 
French writers; and M. Regnault, has formed an asso- 
ciation of nearly a thousand Catholic artists which 
counts as members “nearly all the great names in paint- 
ing, music, architecture and sculpture.” 

It is France’s boast that she ever marches in the van 
of civilization, that she is always ten years in advance 
of the rest of the world, that the Revolution is still 
going on, and that in Paris, the “City of Light.” is 
focused all the wonderful intellectual power of the keen- 
witted Gallic race. The late revival of Catholic thought 
in the country would seem to indicate that these boasts 
now have a firmer basis in fact than is widely believed. 
Let us hope that when the war is over there will arise 
in France a new nation, purified by suffering and Cath- 
olic to the heart,-a nation that will banish its pagan 
rulers and becoming worthy once more of the traditions 
of the Church’s eldest daughter, will lead the way back 
to the feet of Peter. 


“The | 





A Thousand-Dollar Offer 


N Our Sunday Jisitor for September 26, Father Noll, 
the wide-awake editor, has gathered together a num- 

ber of the charges commonly made against the Church, 
has worded them as strongly as they are usually worded 
when they make the rounds of the anti-Catholic pulpit 
and press, and has offered the sum of $1,000 to anyone 
who will produce proof that any single accusation is true. 
His action has been taken not in a spirit of bravado, but 
out of sympathy for those who have hitherto allowed 
themselves to rely on the statements of others and in 
consequence have been unwittingly deceived. He hopes 
also that bigots who have gone on repeating or believing 
these charges without ever stopping to inquire into their 
foundation may be brought, in the hope of easily obtain- 


ing so large a sum, to reckon up the proof on which these 


assertions rest. The result will be, so he believes and with 
good reason, a tearing away of the veil that has so long 
blinded countless fair-minded Protestants. Father Noll 
asks, Are you one that believes: 


That the Catholic Church is a menace to American institutions? 

That the Catholic Church seeks to destroy our public schools? 

That the Catholic Church refuses to recognize the marriages of 
Protestants as valid? 

That the Catholic Church forbids her people to read the Bible? 

That Catholics worship or pray to images and statues? 

That the Catholic people owe temporal allegiance to the Pope? 

That the Catholic Hierarchy or the priesthood dictates the politics 

of Catholics? 

That Catholic Sisters are other than the purest women? 

That young ladies are ever forced into the Sisterhoods, or kept 
there against their wills? 

That the Knights of Columbus or any other Catholic organization 
takes a treasonable oath? 

That the Knights of Columbus or any other Catholic organization 
has assessed its members to wage a fight against anti-Cath- 
olic propaganda? 

That the Knights of Columbus or any other Catholic organization 
ever receives secret suggestions from Rome? 

That the Papal Delegate meddles in the slightest degree in gov- 
ernmental affairs? 

That the Jesuits ever busy themselves with American politics? 

That any Catholic building in the country is stored with am- 
munition? 

That any Catholic society drills its members for a possible fight 
against the Church’s opponents ? 


We cannot urge too strongly that Catholics throughout 
the United States join the zealous editor of Our Sunday 
Visitor in his crusade against falsehood and his appeal 
to the fairmindedness of our fellow-citizens. If these can 
once be made to look into the reasons on which are based 
their erroneous notions of the Church, her institutions 
and her members, the first step, and in the present state 
of affairs the most necessary one, will have been made 
towards breaking down the prejudice which bars the way 
to a desire to know the truth. Numberless non-Catholics 
hold the Church in abomination, merely through crass 
ignorance and by no means through malice. With joy 
would they enter her fold, did they but know her as she 
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is. And yet they will not think of investigating her 
claims, so long as they hold before their scandalized eyes 
some false monstrous picturé of her, which has no reality 
but in the imagination. If priests would send a copy of 
this issue, to preachers, school teachers, business and pro- 
fessional men; if the laity would bring it to the notice of 
their acquaintances, men and women; and if this were 
done by concerted action all over the country; there 
is no telling what an impetus Romewards might be given! 
Who will be an apostle of truth? 


Florida: an Incident 


LORIDA is a part of the United States, geographi- 

cally at least. It is a wondrous land; practically 
every kind of creature flourishes there, flowers, lizards, 
crocodiles, millionaires in season and narrow-minded 
folk, in season and out of season, who spend their time 
trying to deprive more worthy people of the rights and 
privileges of citizenship. The flowers are beautiful, the 
millionaires are lucrative, the crocodiles are curious, the 
bigots are contemptible and dangerous, contemptible be- 
cause like all upstarts they put on the lion’s skin and 
forget to muffle their voices, dangerous because they 
have not grasped the fundamental Amefican principle, 
that all citizens irrespective of their religion, are equal 
before the law. As a consequence of this last fact there 
is discord in Florida. A competent Catholic lady was 
proposed for a position as teacher in a public school; 
forthwith stalwart Protestants saw in her a minion of 
Rome and determined to protect their beloved State from 
her wiles. The school committee met in solemn council, 
three whole men, big though and brave, and issued a 
decree ; Florida was saved, the Catholic lady bit the dust. 
Who would not, on reading this ukase? 


Fort LAUDERDALE, FLA. 


Mr. R. E. HALL, July 17, 1915. 
Miami, Florida. 
DEAR Sir: 


The local board’s attention has been called to the fact that 
one of the grade teachers whom you propose to hire is a 
Roman Catholic. Our attention was called to this by local 
taxpayers and patrons of our school, and while we do not in 
any way desire to interfere with your arrangements, we are 
opposed to hiring and placing in charge of any of our 
school work any but Protestants. 

Respectfully, ; 
KITTREDGE, 
RICKARDS, 


I 
CLARK. 


(Signed) C. D. 
Ce 
a. Be 


Mark it well; this happened in Florida, that leg of 
land far down on our coast line; the men who signed 
the document that took the bread from the mouth of a 
worthy but defenseless woman, were Americans pledged 
to support the principle that citizens are equal before 
the law. Strange to say they have many supporters; 
a local editor threatens “a lynching similar to that of 
Leo Frank in Georgia,” if Catholics refuse to sit quiet 
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under the injustice. This in Florida, a part ‘of the 
United States, geographically, at least. 

What a strange irony of fate! That was a Catholic 
land some time gone; Catholics discovered it, built its 
first city, the oldest in the United States, and sent the 
Commonwealth forward to civilization and prosperity, 
and Florida had the true spirit then. Later strangers 
came with alien hearts, and are there now, who persecute 
folk for their religion, and Florida clings to the United 
States by means of railroads only; its lizards and croco- 
diles are in possession of the old ideals. Sometime or 
other Florida may return to the Union; meanwhile, its 
decent folk deserve sympathy. 


Father Brandi 


N the death of the Reverend Salvatore Brandi, of the 
Society of Jesus, for many years editor-in-chief of 
the Civilta Cattolica, Americans, ecclesiastical and lay, 
have lost a friend in Rome. His death occurred at the 
Villa Melecrinis, Naples, on September 5, and although 
not unexpected, will be learned with regret by many in 
the United States who have been his beneficiaries both 
here in the Eternal City. Although born in. sunny 
Italy he was an American citizen, having taken out his 
papers during the long period of years, sixteen in all, that 
he spent in this country, as student and professor of 
theology at Woodstock College, Md. He entered the 
Society of Jesus at the age of seventeen, and spent two 
years at Naples, where he passed his noviceship. His 
philosophical course was made at Monaco and at Lou- 
vain. After its completion he taught physics for a year 
at Naples, and then came to the United States. A chair 
of dogmatic theology at Woodstock gave him an oppor- 
tunity to show the clear, logical, well-balanced and meta- 
physical mind, which his course under Cardinal Mazzella 
had developed. Side by side with this he possessed a 
power for organization and a sympathy with the needs 
of the people which made Cardinal Gibbons put his 
qualifications for the office of a parish priest above all 
his gifts. There are churches still standing in Howard 
County, Md., which are monuments to his zeal. His 
talents, however, were destined to be exercised in a wider 
sphere, for in 1892 he was called to Rome and made a 
member of the staff of the Civilta Cattolica, a bi-monthly 
magazine, founded by Pope Pius IX, while at Gaeta in 
1850, and placed under the care of the Jesuits, with the 
purpose of expounding the character of Catholic civiliza- 
tion and defending and explaining the acts and teaching 
of the Pope. 

Soon after his arrival at Rome, although as yet only an 
associate editor, he was appointed by Pope Leo XIII to 
act as advocatus for the then Cardinal Sarto, whose 
exequatur as Patriarch of Venice, the Italian Govern- 
ment had refused to grant. It was partly due to his 
pleading that the patriarch entered Venice. From that 
day dated a close friendship between Father Brandi and 
































the future Pope, which grew in intimacy owing to the 
fact that every second Monday, Father Brandi, after he 
had assumed the direction of the magazine in 1905, had 
to take to the Holy lather the advance sheets of the 
coming number. When a strong movement was started 
in the Italian Chambers to claim the Vatican for the 
Italian Government, Father Brandi combated the move- 
ment with all his power, and to his writings on the extra 
territoriality of the Vatican in large measure may be 
attributed its defeat. On the subject of Anglican Orders 
he wrote three classics: “Anglican Ordinations,” “The 
Last Word on Anglican Ordinations,” and “Rome and 
Canterbury.” Another work of considerable value is his 
“La Politique de Léon XIII.” Perhaps, however, the 
greatest service of his pen was the series of essays he 
published in the Cizvi/td, long before Modernism was con- 
demned, in which he exposed the heretical tendencies of 
men like Loisy, Fogazzarro, Murri and Buonaccorsi, to- 
gether with Sabatier’s naturalism as manifested in his 
writings about St. Francis of Assisi, and in general the 
insidious movement both within and without the Church 
which aimed at conciliating religion with modern science 
by adopting practically, at least, liberal non-dogmatic 
Protestantism. That he was thus in advance of his times 
was due to the possession of a gift, which is sometimes 
noticed also in fervent but ignorant Catholics, the gift of 
instinctively sensing danger to the Faith, even before he 
could assign a philosophical or theological basis for his 
opinion. This faculty together with his profound learn- 
ing and his unswerving loyalty to tradition and authority, 
for in his makeup there was absolutely nothing of the 
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no doubt would then disappear, beautiful parks would be 
multiplied, and courses in practical esthetics would be 
joyfully followed by each city’s entire population. 

It is of much 


But civilization should precede culture. 
more importance that the boys and girls of our large 
towns should be protected from the moral peril that 
menaces the health of their souls, than that they should 
be able to tell a Rubens from a Murillo, appreciate 
Beethoven, dress tastefully, or pronounce a pure u. That 
the pitfalls lying in the paths of children nowadays are 
by no means few must be clear to everybody. Satan and 
his agents were never more eagerly endeavoring to rob 
our little ones of their innocence, their faith, and their 
spirit of docility. 

The Church, the State and the home, therefore, should 
be more vigilant than heretofore in safeguarding from 
moral dangers our boys and girls. Catholic parents are 
bound to see that their children are thoroughly taught 
our religion, that they make their lirst Communion by 
the age of seven, and go often thereafter to the Holy 


| Table that their purity may remain unsullied; mothers 


skeptic or iconoclast, made him a veritable watch-dog | 


over the integrity and purity of the Faith. A stroke of 
paralysis in 1914 put an end to all these labors, although 
it did not change his kindly, genial, intensely human 
though deeply spiritual nature. His death is a loss not 
only to the Society of Jesus, but also to the Church. 


Protect the Lambs 


HERE recently appeared in the daily press an article 

by a writer who deplored the fact that city children 

have to amuse themselves in such unlovely and unesthetic 
surroundings. Unsightly ash-cans, lurid posters, taste- 
lessly decorated windows, raucous noises, and badly 
dressed men and women abound along the gray and 


cluttered pavements of the streets that are the chief | 


playgrounds of the thousands of boys and girls who grow 
up in our large towns. If these children, the writer 
would imply, could daily behold masterpieces of art and 
architecture, listen to classical music, and play in beauti- 
ful gardens that are much frequented by correctly ar- 
rayed ladies and gentlemen who pronounce their final 
consonants distinctly, the citizens of tomorrow would be 
a more cultured body than are those of today. Perhaps 
they. would: provided, however, that the writer’s sug- 
gestion could at once be carried out. Crowded tenements, 


_ not less conscious of the Oxford Movement: 


should know where and how and with what companions 
their boys and girls amuse themselves, and our municipal 
authorities should reduce to a minimum the moral perils 
a city’s streets hold for the young. That such highly de- 
sirable objects as the foregoing may be effectively gained, 
the League of the Sacred Heart has made the “spiritual 
welfare of children” this month’s intention. If the mil- 
lions of Associates throughout the world join to their 
united prayers practical zeal for protecting the innocence 
of Our Saviour’s lambs, the Guardian Angels will have 
new reasons this October for rejoicing. 


LITERATURE 


X.—Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


|’ for centuries “all roads led to Rome,” for almost the past 
fifty years all roads in the sphere of English culture seern 
to have led to, or else from, the Oxford Movement. Very broad- 
ly and very briefly speaking, the Oxford Movement was Eng- 
land’s rediscovery of the Catholic Church. And what this 
mystical broadening of vision, this deepening of life alike on 
the spiritual and temporal sides really meant, will perhaps never 
be fully estimated this side of eternity. If the Faith itself came 
but to a magnificent minority, English society as a whole was 
shaken, indeed, 
by it, as by a mighty thunder. Art and poetry were imme- 
diate in their response. The “Gothic” Revival and the “Pre- 
raphaelite” Brotherhood followed fast upon the “Tracts for the 
Times” and always, as head and heart of the Pre-raphaelites, one 
must remember Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

It is seldom, even in literature, that one meets so romantic and 
symbolic a figure as this young Englishman of Italian heredity 
His father, a Neapolitan poet and patriot, had escaped from 
Italy on an English vessel after an unsuccessful revolt 
against King Ferdinand. Living for a time in Malta, he 
settled in London about 1825; and married an Italian lady, 
the daughter of Alfieri’s secretary. The elder Rossetti was 
nowise innocent of the anti-clerical bias then, as since, deemed 
proper to Italian revolutionists, and wrote a volume proving 
to at least his own satisfaction the anti-papal preposses- 
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sions of the poet Dante! Rather more significant is the 
fact that his four children were reared in an atmosphere ot 
loving intimacy with the great Florentine. And most significant 
of all is the attitude of these children toward the religion their 
father had abandoned. The eldest daughter, brought up in the 
Anglican communion, promptly entered one of its sisterhoods. 
William M. Rossetti, as editor of the Germ, and his sister Chris- 
tina, by her better-known life and poetry, achieved, perhaps un- 
consciously, great work in popularizing Catholic ideals. While a 
poet more essentially, even mystically, Catholic in sentiment than 
Dante Gabriel has never, one may suppose, dwelt upon the outer 
borderland of the Faith! 
He was born in London, 1828, and was 


never at 


the twelfth of May, 
educated partly at home, partly at private schools; 
either University, for in his fourteenth year Dante won his par- 
ents’ consent to devote himself to the already well-loved painting. 
For three years he studied in an art academy of Bloomsbury, 
entering the Antique School of the Royal Academy in 1846. Then, 
after two years of devoted but none too systematic work there, 
he started upon a really inspirational term at the studio of Ford 
Madox Brown. During all this time Rossetti was writing. Indeed 
it would be difficult to single out any part of his life, from his 
which was responsible for a rather precocious 
Slave,” to the vear before his death, 
“House of Life,” 


seventh year, 
little drama called “The 
which gave us some of the final sonnets of the 
when he was not so occupied. But unquestionably the most fruit- 
ful poetic period extended from his nineteenth to his thirty- 
fourth year; from the beginning, let us say, of his intimacy 
with Ford Madox Brown, to the year following upon his wife’s 
death in 1862. These were the years of Rosetti’s most vital 
experiences, of his transcendent dreams and supreme sorrows: 
the splendidly creative years of the Pre-raphaelite Brotherhood 
and the Germ; the years of his long love and tragically short 
marriage; the years which stretched, in painting, from the “Girl- 
hood of Mary Virgin” to “Beata Beatrix”; and included, in 
poetry, “The Blessed Damozel,” “My Sister's Sleep,” “Ave,” 
“Staff and Scrip,” “Sister Helen,” “The Ninevah,” 
the exquisite translations of early Italian poets, as of Dante's 
“Vita Nuova,” and that little masterpiece 
“Hand and Soul.” After this time Rossetti achieved much mem- 
orable painting, while he both perfected and added to his poetic 
But the swift radiance of his muse had flamed early into 
perfection. It mattered little that the poems had no appearance 
in book form until 1870; nor that the poet himself, spent with 
work and grief and ill-health, lived on until 1882. 

Now, it is less fanciful than simply symbolic to declare that 
Dante Rossetti’s poems ought always to be bound in crimson, the 
color of blood, and of women’s lips, and of those mystical doves 


surden of 


of allegorical prose, 


legacy. 


so constantly used as other-world messengers in his paintings! 
For these are the three inspirations of his work, alike early and 
late: life pressing on feverishly toward death, the high mysteries 
of love, It is 
more than curious to note the persistent, prophetic heart-break of 
that terrible tears which | 
“Blessed Damozel.” In his 
Rossetti could 


and the enormous reality of the world beyond. 
even his earliest poems: potency of 
shakes us, for example, through the 
nineteenth year, when that poem was composed, 
have known the tragedy of love and parting only 
as the poet may know all things; yet he wrote stanzas every whit 
as tender and poignant as that late, highly personal poem, “The 
Stream’s Secret,’’ Whatever the cause, this linking of past and 
present with the hour “that must be born ere it can die,” makes 
for an admirable and mysterious poetic unity. When the unity 
extends further, including things spiritual and material with pre- 
cisely the same vivid realism, it is less mysterious than mystical. 
Because Rossetti was ever a son of the Romance nations rather 
than an Englishman, because he broke, or rather quite ignored, 
the tradition of Victorian reticence, critics were not lacking to 


vicariously, 


| 
: 
| 





dub his work—as they dubbed the glorious odes of our own 














oom itenaen —“sensual.” Caen both poets were, in 
the superlative degree, resolutely refusing to disentangle God’s 
strange union of flesh and spirit. ‘Yet all but the blind must see 
what a chasm separates them from the so-called “fleshly school 
of poets,” and how their vision of the Lady of Delight was 
ever the lady of Love-Lily: i 


Whose speech Truth knows not from her thought, 
Nor Love her body from her soul. 


The poet, like other men, should be allowed the virtues of his 
defects; and if the pictorial vividness of Rossetti’s love poems 
must needs scandalize certain temperaments, the same quality 
is the admitted glory of his religious verse. Every page of. this 
might grace a Catholic anthology. To the Blessed Virgin, 
As it were, 
An angel-watered lily that near God 
Grows and is quiet, 

Rossetti sings with tenderest devotion. The lines just quoted 
are, of course, from that delicate sonnet upon “Mary’s Girlhood.” 
Surely for Catholic readers it is unnecessary to quote more than 
the beginning of his “Ave,” one of the most resurgently beauti- 
ful Marian poems in our language: 

Mother of the Fair Delight, 

Thou handmaid perfect in God's sight, 

Now sitting fourth beside the Three, 

Thyself a woman—Trinity— 

seing a daughter born to God, 

Mother of Christ from stall to rood, 

And wife unto the Holy Ghost: 

Oh when our need is uttermost, 


Think that to such as death may strike 
Thou once wert sister sisterlike! 


Less known, perhaps, is this from “A Last Confession,” which 
might so well have medieval con- 
templative : 


been the vision of some 


I think they laugh in Heaven. I know last night 
I dreamed I saw into the garden of God, 

Where women walked whose painted images 

I have seen with candles round them in the church. 
They bent this way and that, one to another 
Playing: and over the long golden hair 

Of each there floated like a ring of fire. 

ges Then a breeze flew in among them, 

As if a window had been opened in Heaven 

For God to give His blessing from, before 

This world of ours should set; (For in my dream 
I thought the world was setting, and the sun 

Flared, a spent taper); and beneath that gust 

The rings of light quivered like forest leaves. 
Then all the blessed maidens who were there 
Stood up together, as it were a voice 

That called them; and they threw their tresses back, 
And smote their palms, and all laughed up at once, 
For the strong heavenly joy they had in them 

To hear God bless the world. 


It is a singularly fine bit of Rossettian vision; but for the most 
part, doubtless, the poet’s song was one of yearning rather than 
the music of the pilgrim who divines, but sees not his 
journey’s goal. Yet even here we shall scarcely pass judgment 
without remembering one perfect scene of his conjuring. It is 
the scene where to the harassed and weary artist the Soul ap- 
pears, in woman’s guise, and lays her cool hands upon his head, 


of peace, 


and speaks: 


How is it that thou, a man, wouldst say coldly to the 
mind what God hath said to the heart warmly? . . . Who 
bade thee strike the point between love and faith? Wouldst 
thou sift the warm breeze from the sun which quickens it? 

: Be not nice to seek out division; but possess thy 
love in sufficiency; assuredly this is faith, for the heart must 
believe first. 


So let it be with Dante Gabriel Rossetti, for the words might .well 
stand as his credo. 
KATHERINE Brécy. 
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REVIEWS 


The Missions and Missionaries of California. By Father 
ZePHYRIN ENGELHARDT, O.F.M.. Vol. IV, Upper California. 
Part III: General History. With Illustrations. San Fran- 
cisco: The James H. Barry Co. $3.00. 

This volume of 817 pages closes the series on the general his- 
tory of the California Missions. Merely to hold the book for 
a moment is to feel that the work was conceived on large and 
generous plans. To glance through it, even hurriedly, is to real- 
ize that in painstaking research, in thorough and scholarly docu- 
mentation, the execution is not behind the breadth of view with 
which it was undertaken, at least when its full and final inspira- 
tion came to its author. Like the tireless founders and organ- 
izers of the Missions, his Franciscan brethren whom he describes 
so lovingly yet so impartially, Father Engelhardt has spared no 
pains and labors in his task. He has consulted all the sources 
at his command from the standard histories of California, the 
“Acta Ordinis Fratrum Minorum,” etc., down to decisions in 
private land cases, to the “Libro de Entierros” or burial records 
of Santa Barbara. Here and there errors may have slipped in, 
and the minor and less important facts might have been dis- 
missed more rapidly. But there is everywhere seen and felt the 
true instinct and handiwork of the genuine historian whose sole 
aim, as the writer says, is “to dig out the facts, arrange them in 
connected as well as chronological order, and present them 
truthfully, clearly and briefly .’ Father Engelhardt dis- 
claims all intention of producing a literary work. Yet the style 
is clear, direct, businesslike, and if defective in color, and that 
intentionally, still quite adequate to its purpose, the exposition 
of history. Those who wish to get clearer ideas of the life and 
labors of the great Franciscan missionaries; of Father Duran, 
the champion of the Indians, of his difficulties with Pico; of 
the “Pious Fund,” of the “Bear Flag Revolt,” and the first stages 
of the American occupation, of the beginnings of the great dio- 
ceses of California, of the discovery of gold, etc., will find the 
“Missionaries of California” an authoritative and interesting 
book. 3. & 





In Sunny Spain. By KatuHerine Lee Bates; Under Greek 
Skies. By Jutia D. Dracoumis; A Boy in Eirinn. By Papraic 
Cotum; The Laird of Glentyre. By E. M. Green; Elsbeth. 
By MArRGARETHE MuLLER; Genevieve. By Laura SPENCER 
Porton. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 each. 

The “Little Schoolmate Series” comprising the six volumes 
mentioned above, sets out to teach, by an excellent method, 
something to the American child about the different peoples 
that go to make up the American nation. The salient facts of 
American history as we knew them are, of course, the founda- 
tion of the story of the United States; but the story of those 
who made that history, of those who are even now making 
history, is of quite equal importance. For in this melting-pot 
of the nations there is being blended the various elements 
which are to build up a mighty race. 

The hyphen has come into a measure of discredit recently, 
but for all that the racial principle is one that ought not to 
be overlooked in the training and education of the future 
citizen. The worst elements in our national life are to be 
found where the immigrant or his immediate descendants 
have dropped the best traditions of the race from which he 
has sprung and assimilated the least desirable characteristics 
to be found in the country of his adoption. And the races of 
people who comprise this nation have in their history noble 
traditions; a great and wonderful past that is even now merg- 
ing into a greater and still more wonderful future. Those 
who watch the trend of the times tell us that there is a de- 
cided tendency among the growing generation to be 
supremely self-satisfied with the conditions of things as they 





are; to take it for granted that the winning of independence 
for the United States had made and sealed the Republic on 
everlasting foundations so that the summum bonum of the 
citizen is to get rich quick. But a right citizenship demands 
that the citizen know something of the principles that called 
this country into being, and he will learn this best by know- 
ing something about the race from which he is descended, 
and, secondly, of that race of which his neighbor is a de- 
scendant, about its heroes, its poetry, its literature and art. 
This set of books is for all kinds of people, not for Cath- 
olics specially, but there is nothing in them to which Cath- 
olics can take exception; in “Elsbeth” there is an excellent 
translation of a sixteenth-century Catholic hymn, Es ist et 
Ros’ entsprungen. It is said in “The Laird of Glentyre” that if 
St. Columba were to come to earth again he would prefer the 
Episcopal Church (of Scotland) rather than the Presby- 
terian; but as the saint knew no English and was unacquaint- 
ed with the Thirty-nine Articles the line of argument is not 
easy to follow. Each volume in the series is a complete 
story in itself, mostly about the customs of the country of 
which it treats: historical narrative is gently insinuated like 
the pill in a spoonful of jam. The stories are rich in folk- 
lore, especially Mr. Padraic Colum’s “A Boy in Eirinn,” a 
book which should be in the hands of every child of Irish 
descent, and would not be out of place as a text-book in the 
H. C. W. 


schools. 


By WirtiaM C. Gorcas. New York: 


. Sanitation in Panama. 
D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 

This is an instructive book which tells of the great work 
accomplished by the medical men assigned to the difficult 
task of making the Canal Belt healthful for the numerous 
laborers at Panama. Two points are noteworthy: first, the 
honesty of the writer, who is just as ready to tell of the 
mistakes and errors made in the preliminary stages of the 
sanitation as he is to relate the glorious triumphs achieved 
in eradicating yellow fever from the Canal region after long 
years of experimentation and research; and second, Dr. 
Gorgas’ generosity in speaking of his predecessors. Their 
record was surely a dismal one, and some authors would have 
taken advantage of “the facts’ to say unpleasant things 
about the early workers. But Dr. Gorgas, while admitting 
the facts, simply observes that had we, too, been ignorant 
of the fact that yellow fever is transmitted by the mosquito, 
our record would have been much the same, and in proof 
points to our sick list in the Cuban war. Exception can be 
taken to the ready credence which the otherwise critical and 
scientific author seems to give to the Darwinian theory. 
The statement on p. 285, 1. e., “If we accept the modern ex- 
planation generally received by educated persons, Darwin- 
ism, all life at present on the globe must be descended 
from one cell,” may well be questioned. This theory 
seems to be most popular with the half-educated, while truly 
scientific men, brought face to face with the daily discov- 
eries which run counter to Darwinism, are more cautious 
than formerly in pinning their faith to the theory. 

jj +. &. 

Religious Orders of Women in the United States. Accounts 
of Their Origin and of Their Most Important Institutions. 
Interwoven with Brief Histories of Many Famous Convents, 
Especially Prepared (with Illustrations) from Authentic 
Sources and Compiled by ELtnor Tone Denty. Hammond, 
Ind.: W. B. Conkey Co. 

In this handsomely-bound and illustrated volume are chrono- 
logically arranged short accounts of about eighty Orders and 
Congregations of women that have established themselves in this 
country, from the coming of the Ursulines in 1727 to the arrival 
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of the Passionist nuns in 1910. Worthy of note is thé fact that 
the second community to be established ‘in the Unitéd States 
consisted of Carmelites whom ‘Bishop Carroll’ brought to Port 
Tobacco, Maryland, in 1790, “to pray for American missions.” 
Of special interest is the story of the Mother Seton Sisters’ vari- 
ous branches and of the two Congregations founded in Ken- 
tucky. It is computed that we now have 50,000 religious women 
working for souls in our country. This valuable book will give 
the reader an adequate idea of how varied are the character and 
scope of their different institutes, but a volume several times the 
size of the one under review would be needed to describe the 
variety and extent of the good these devoted religious are doing. 
When Miss Dehey prepares a new edition of her work, space 
will of course be found for an account of Sisterhoods established 
here since 1910, such as the Reparatrice nuns and the Sisters of 


W. D. 


St. Dorothy. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


News comes from England that Mrs. Alice Meynell has 
been very ill for some time, but is now well on the road to 
recovery and expects shortly to resume her literary work; 
that Mr. Compton Mackenzie, the gifted Catholic novelist, 
is now the official reporter for the English troops at the 
Dardanelles; that Mr. Shane Leslie is preparing the “official” 
biography of Cardinal Manning; that Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
has now resumed all his work which was cut short by his 
serious illness, though a recent visitor to Beaconsfield re- 
ports that “G. K. C.” is many pounds thinner since his illness; 
and that Mr. Hilaire Belloc continues to lecture six or seven 
times a week and to write as many articles each week. 

From the problem novels, and especially those that treat of 
unhappy marriages, the tired reader will turn with relief to two 
bright, cheerful, somewhat absurd but extremely entertaining 
little stories which have recently come from the press, and will 
be regarded as welcome additions to September fiction. “Lit- 
tle Miss Grouch” (Houghton, $1.00) is less ambitious than Mr. 
Samuel Hopkins Adams’ other work, but is a graceful, and 
amusing love story. “Peggy Mary,” by Kay Cleaver Strahan 
(Duffield, $1.00) has more of sentiment and less of humor than 
“Little Miss Grouch,” and, though by her goodness she belongs 
to fairyland, somehow or other seems real. There is no doubt- 
ing the reality of the hold she gets on the affection of all who 
meet her. Both of these whimsical stories will fill an idle hour. 
“The Valley Road” (Houghton, $1.35), by Mary Hallock Foote, 
is a refreshing story of home life. It sketches the normal develop- 
ment of the lives of Henry Scarth, a mining engineer, his wife 
and their two engaging children, and the scene is laid in the Far 
West, with San Francisco, before and after the earthquake, as a 
background. The plot is well thought out, and though there is 
little of dramatic or tragic climax in the story the simple nar- 
rative of homely, personal things holds the reader's interest till 
the final happy pages. | 


Those who enjoyed reading Elinor Pruitt Stewart's “The Let- 
ters of a Woman Homesteader,” a book which was favorably re- 
viewed in our issue of June 13, 1914, will be glad to know of the | 

| 





fourteen “Letters on an Elk Hunt” (Houghton, $1.00) the same 

author has now written her friend Mrs. Cooney. The amiable 

Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, who is just as motherly and outspoken as 
ever, is a member of the hunting party; during the three hun- | 
dred-mile journey she and the letter-writer have many romantic | 
and thrilling adventures, and we make new acquaintances like 
“Connie Willis,’ “Danyul and His Mother,” “Elizabeth” and | 
“Buddy and Baby Girl.”——-Many of Kathleen Norris’s admirers 
will regret that she has allowed the “double standard” and the | 
maternity Clinié to pervade hef latest novel, “The Story of Julia | 


. 





| 
| 
| 











Page.” (Doubleday, $1.35). The book’s scenes are set for the most 
part in San Francisco, which is. depicted with great attention to 
local detail, most of the characters are Catholics, and the 
chapters describing Julia’s early years are particularly good. But 
in making herself a lady the heroine neglected to learn the Jady- 
like grace of reticence and acts with as little common sense as 
modern “climbers” usually do. Gilbert Parker’s “The Money 
Master” (Harper, $1.35) is constructed on the familiar lines of 
that author’s Canadian ‘stories. The leading characters are fre- 
quently on the point of committing, or do actually commit, dark 
crimes and the unwary reader is sophistically led to justify the 





evil deed. 


Dr. James Hastings, the editor of the “Encyclopaedia of: Re- 
ligion and Ethics,” has now started a work on “The Great Chris- 
tian Doctrines,” the first volume of which, entitled “Prayer” 
(Scribner's, $3.00), has recently appeared. Under sixteen gen- 
eral heads the editor arranges the abundant matter he has gath- 
ered on the subject and confirms the “preceding doctrine” by 
quotations from Protestant authors and preachers. The testi- 
mony of the Church’s saints, who are of course the best experts 
in prayer that ever lived, is conspicuously rare. The busy priest 
may find “Prayer” a useful work to consult when preparing his 
sermons.——That indulgences are “pardons for sins not yet com- 
mitted, or, in other words, permission to commit sin,” that’Christ 
never “commanded His disciples not to enter into any Samaritan 
city,” and that the authors of Hebrews, James, Jude, and II 
Peter are “unknown” are specimens of the “information”: with 
which Harold B. Hunting supplies the young Protestant readers 
of “The Story of Our Bible: How It Grew to be What It Is” 
(Scribner's, $1.50). “Higher Criticism’ for the schoolroom! 
The illustrations are worthy of a better book. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
Allyn & Bacon, New York: 


Conversational French Reader. By Bierman and Frank. $0.80; L’Abbé 
Constantin. With Introduction, Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary. By 
Edward Manley. $0.50. 


Benziger Bros., New York: 
The Heart of a Man. By Richard Aumerle Maher. $1.35; Roma. By 
Rev. Albert Kuhn. Part X. $0.35; Popular Sermons on the Catechism. 
Vol. III, By Rev. A. Hubert Bamberg. Edited with a Preface by Rev. 
Herbert Thurston, S.J. $1.50. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y.: 
The Thief. By Henry Bernstein. $0.75; The Story of Julia 
By Kathleen Norris. $1.35. 


Harper & Bros., New York: 
The Money Master. By Gilbert Parker. 
Mary Austin. $1.20. 


B. Herder, St. Louis: 


Variorum Operum Minorum Collectanea. 
relli. S.J. Eight Lire. 


Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston: 
Closed Doors. By Margaret P. Montague. $1.00; Who’s Who in the 
Land of Nod. By Sarah S. Vanderbilt. $1.00; Belgium’s Agony. By 
Emile Verhaeren. $1.25; Little Miss Grouch. By Samuel Hopkins 


Page. 
$1.35; The Man Jesus. By 


Auctore P. Josepho M. Picci- 


Adams. $1.00; Letters on an Elk Hunt. By Elinore Pruitt Stewart. 
$1.00; Nannette Goes to Visit Her Grandmother. By Josephine S&S. 
Gates. $0.50; The Arrow-Maker. By Mary Austin. $0.75; The Valley 
Road. By Mary H. Foote. $1.35; The Song of the Lark. By Wilma 


Sibert Cather. $1.40; The Means and Methods of Agricultural Educa- 
tion. By Albert H. Leake. $2.00. 


Jewish Publication Society of America: 
The American Jewish Year Book, 1915-1916. 


John Lane Co., New York: 
The Death of Ivan Ilyitch and Other Stories. 


Edited by Joseph Jacobs. 


By Count Leo Tolstoy. 


$1.35; Armageddon: A Modern Epic Drama. By Stephen Phillips. 
$1.00; Belgian Poems. By Emile Cammaerts. $1.50. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 
Life of George Washington. By Very Rev. James O’Boyle, B.A. $1.00. 
F. Pustet & Co., New York: 
Compendium Theologie Moralis. Ab Aloysio Sabetti, S.J. Editm Vi- 


cesima Secunda Recognita a Timotheo Barrett, S.J. $3.50. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
The Happy Phrase. By Edwin Hamlin Carr. $1.00: The Stoic Philoso 
phy. By Gilbert Murray, LL.D., D.Litt. $0.75 

University of Chicago Press, Chicago: 

The Modern Study of Literature. By Richard Green Moulton 

Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn.: 
Economic Aspects of the War. By Edwin J. Clapp. 


$2.50. 


$1.50. 
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EDUCATION 


Religious Instruction and the Public School 


OHNNY is growing up a little pagan. We admit the fact, and 
deplore it. Johnny's mother is far too busy with plans for 
the uplifting of the downtrodden, to give any other than a per- 
functory attention to the needs, physical and mental, of this small 
but energetic person who has somehow strayed into her orderly 
menage. She provides him with a nurse, it may be, who will 
teach him to wash behind his ears, and otherwise to keep himsel! 
a fairly presentable sight to the critical eyes of a world which 
makes much of such niceties; and when he goes to school, the 
kindly city physicians will take care of his eyes, nose, mouth, 
spine and adenoids. Johnny's father may be dismissed with the 
comment that his interest in his offspring is circumscribed by the 
fact that he is a tired business man. , 


A Busy LIFE 


But despite this domestic neglect, Johnny’s is a full life. ven 
the renowned Dr. Watts himself would find but little wherewith 
to occupy his time and attention. First of all, there is the school, 
which in this new era will keep him occupied for eight or nine 
hours a day. Not all of this time will be devoted to reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic or spelling, for the modern educator has discovered 
that Johnny is as a diamond, a rough diamond, whose multitudi- 
nous interests if awakened by deft polishing will eventuate in 
many sparkling facets. Continuity, not content, is to be sought 
for in a curriculum; indeed the chief endeavor of the respective 
supporters of the Gary and the Ettinger systems, is to show that 
their plan keeps the child occupied for a longer daily period. 
With what Johnny is occupied, seems to be of minor moment. 
If his interest in shop-work flags, he may be transported to the 
Zoo, as is the pleasant custom in several New York schools, there 
to be regaled by a limpid discourse on the habits and habitat of 
the yak, it may be, or the aoudad; a knowledge at once cultural 
and informing. If he lives in the Bronx, he may be enrolled in 
that grammar school where “the boys still have for sale a magni- 
ficent display of beans, tomatoes, lettuce, egg plant, peppers, 
melons and other vegetables,’ (New York Mail, September 21), 
all cultivated as a part of the curriculum, by the pupils in a 
corner of the school playground. 

Added to these enthralling interests, Johnny has his football 
team and his social engagements, and he makes his own plans, 
poor little chap, with the assistance, perhaps, of his teacher or of 
the gymnasium instructor. His life is in his own hands, for he 
has no home, but only a place to sleep in. With the Psalmist he 
can say that his father and mother have cast him off, and nowa- 
days he can conclude the text, “but the district school has taken 


me up.” 
THE Usuat RESULT 


Yet full as this budding life is, one important factor is lack 
ing. Under the most favorable circumstances, Johnny will have 
been provided with excellent teachers who will nurture him care- 
fully in the newest wisdom of the day. In time, his eyes may be 
opened to the vision of such beauty as glows dimly through art 
and literature, and in his college days his mind may be tinged or 
even wholly caught up by a laudable devotion to a worthy in- 
tellectual ideal. But such training as he has received at home, 
if training it may be called, or at college, has been strictly limited 
He has been taught 
nothing of a life beyond the stars; he knows nothing, so far as 
his educational process has been involved, of God and of his 
strict obligations to God. Morality is but a relative term, largely 
synonymous with caution and good breeding; religion is, or may 
be, a social force; God is at best, an impersonal /First Cause, an 
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unintelligent Prime Mover. Religion, while not without value as 
a refining influence, and an excellent thing in moderation for 
children and their mothers, is surely, he thinks, not a matter of 
vital importance to the individual or to the community. ‘The 
Churches, as he knows them, seem to be doing little beyond per- 
petuating the odium theologicum among themselves, or apologiz- 
ing to a cynical world for their existence. They exercise their 
greatest and most beneficent influence, he believes, when, cutting 


| adrift from their ancient creeds and confessions, they become an 


' adjunct to the school of sociology by expending their energies 


in social work. 


RECENT CRITICISM 


It is not surprising, therefore, that Johnny, grown to man’s 
estate and presiding over a family of his own, is not greatly 
concerned with the question of the religious education of his 
To him it is not a question; it is a matter of indiffer- 
Even granting a 


children. 
ence. No other outcome could be looked for. 
certain modicum of religious training at home, (and in thousands 
of American homes such training is absolutely unknown) and in 
the Sunday School, it is difficult to understand how the boy or 


| girl from whose school training, beginning with the kindergarten 


| educational effort. 


and ending with the university, religion has been rigidly excluded, 
can conceive a high esteem of the purpose and place of religion 
in practical life. Within the last decade, a few discordant notes 
have been heard in the vast chorus once full-voiced and harmoni- 
ous in its praise of the American public school as the ideal of al! 
“The public school and the Sunday School,” 
writes the Living Church, “show symptoms of failure.” Bishop 
Williams of Michigan, commenting on the spread of irreligion 
in the United States, pleads for “more spiritual nurture in the 
modern home, so often lacking even in the homes of Christians 
and church-folk,” since “we all know that there is and can be at 
present little or no religious training in the public schools.’’ 
“America is justly proud of its public school system,” writes a 
critic in the New York Sun for September 19, “yet many re- 
ligious leaders and others who concern themselves with the 


public welfare, have long been dissatisfied with one phase of it. 


| 


It goes too far in excluding moral and religious instruction. 
To this lack, they attribute increases in crime and the 
alleged lowering of the standards of public and private morality.’ 


COBBLING 


Comment of this tenor is becoming common. Within the last 
few months, articles have appeared in various Protestant publi- 
cations, in which with an amusing disregard of history and of 
logic, all responsibility for the “non-sectarian public school’ is 
thrown upon the Catholic Church. These outpourings indicate 


| that our separated brethren are beginning to suspect that their 


idol has feet of clay; and a more significant sign, presaging per- 
haps a needed change in our ideals of education is to be found 
in the criticism passed upon the public schools by leaders m social 
and educational reform. At a bitter cost, they have learned that 
from no viewpoint is it profitable to turn God out of the schools 
Since in the present state of public opinion, it is impossible to 
restore Him to the place which He held universally, up to the 
religious revolt of the sixteenth century, a compromise in the 
form of non-sectarian or non-dogmatic religious teaching seems 
justified. In pursuance of this conclusion, at least half a dozen 


| plans for the religious instruction of public school children have 
| been tried only to issue in dubious success or complete failure 


The objection common to thesé well-meant schemes is that’ the 
instruction which they offer is not religious. At best,’ it ‘is 
hazily “ethical,” that is, it is based on an ethical system which 
denies the possibility of a knowledge of God attained by unaided 
reason, or which, if pressed to a conclusion, issues in *religiois 


indifferentism 
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Tue Gary PLAN 


The most recent attempt to afford public school children some 
religious instruction, has been occasioned by the introduction 
into several New York schools of the Gary system. According 
to this plan, the neighboring churches are asked to give religious 
instruction for three or four hours daily, and at the request of 
parents, the children are sent in relays during the day to their 
respective churches. It is thus possible for the child to receive 
this instruction for three hours weekly. 

To the unshepherded non-Catholic children of the public 
schools, the Gary plan may prove an immense blessing. Cath- 
olics, moreover, may sce in it an efficient means of reaching 
those unfortunate Catholic children, who through no fault of 
their own, find themselves in the public school. But it must not 
be thought that the Gary plan, while an improvement in this 
respect over the present system, will ever prove an acceptable 
substitute for the parochial school. In the New York Sun for 
September 19, certain unnamed “Catholic leaders” are quoted as 
saying that Mr. Wirt has devised a means by which “the ex- 
pensive system of the parochial school may be avoided.” 


Tue CATHOLIC PLAN 


This judgment cannot be too strongly condemned. These 
“leaders” are certainly not in accord with the Church in this im- 
portant matter. In the mind of the Church that school is by no 
means satisfactory which to the ordinary secular training, adds 
two or three hours of religious instruction. She may accept 
such a school as an alternative to something worse, but neither 
she nor her loyal children will ever abate the spirit of heroic 
sacrifice which has built and now maintains her splendid chain 
of parochial schools. She demands a school in which Christ 
Himself is Leader; a school where every head shall bow and 
every knee be bent at mention of His Holy Name; a school that 
brings the heart of the innocent child to the Heart of Christ; a 
school that “makes the Blessed Eucharist a necessity and the 
hierarchy of Bethlehem and Nazareth and Calvary beloved”; and 
with nothing less for the little ones entrusted to her by Christ 
will she be satisfied. 

More deeply than ever in these days of weakening faith and 
easy morals does the obligation press upon Catholic parents of 
sending their children to Catholic schools. There alone will they 
be taught, in the all-important years before the tenth, those sav- 
ing principles without which the most brilliant worldly success 
leads but to destruction. The Gary plan, at least to the extent 
to which it admits the value if not the necessity of religious in- 
struction, is a worthy contribution to modern pedagogy. But in 
the day in which we accept it as a substitute for our parochial 
schools, we have set the wolves to guard the lambs of the flock 
of Christ. Paut L. BLAKELY, §$.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 


The Prison of the Knave of Hearts 


HEN Alice came out of the courtroom her head was in a 
whirl. The place had been dreadfully stuffy, and the 
guinea-pigs, who had been suppressed but who had gnawed their 
way through the bag and got out, had set up such a deafening 
cheer when the verdict was rendered that Alice thought her 
ears would split. 
But now that she was out in the air once more and could think, 
she began devising some way of rescuing the unfortunate Knave 
of Hearts. For he was innocent, she was sure. The evidence had 


been so absurd; it was an act of sheer injustice to send the poor 
Knave to prison. Just then she felt a violent tug at her sleeve. 
It was the Duchess. 








Vacation Days 


“Well, my dear, what happened today in the court house?” 
she asked. 

“Oh, don’t you know?” replied Alice. “They've convicted the 
poor Knave of Hearts, and are going to send him to prison for 
a year for stealing the Queen’s tarts. It’s a crying injustice!” 

The Duchess burst into a roar of laughter, holding her sides 
and rocking to and fro. Alice who had grown used to the 
eccentricities of the Duchess, waited for an explanation of her 
mirth. 

“Well, well, my dear,” said the Duchess at last, through her 
tears; “the Knave of Hearts wants to go to prison; he hasn't 
had a vacation for the last twenty-five years! And besides, he’s 
out of funds.” 

“Wants to go to prison,” repeated Alice wonderingly. 

“Of course,’ continued the Duchess. “Why, haven't you 
heard of all the new ideas regarding prisons that were introduced 
by the March Hare? He’s one of the King’s most intimate coun- 
selors now. That’s not generally known,” she added; “but 
I’m well up in court circles, you know.” 


PRISONS AND PALACES 


As she spoke, a great procession filed out of the court house. 
First came the White Rabbit alternately shouting “Make way 
for his Excellency the Knave of Hearts” and blowing a blast 
on his trumpet; then followed the Hatter (who had returned 
to get his shoes), with a fresh cup of tea and a fresh slice of 
bread and butter; next came the jury, bowing and scraping to 
the Knave of Hearts, who strutted in their midst; after these 
walked the King in close conversation with the March Hare; 
close on their heels strode the Queen, frantically screaming, 
“Off with his head!” Some yards behind the Queen the Dor- 
mouse tottered, struggling with sleep. 

“Where are they all going?” asked Alice. 

“To the Prison,” said the Duchess. “Come, let’s follow them.” 

At the next turn in the road, the whole company filed beneath 
a high arch to the left and took their way along a white drive 
leading through a beautiful, wooded park. 

“T should think we were going to the Palace,” said Alice. 
“Why, it is the Palace!” she cried, clapping her hands in delight 
as, a moment later, they emerged from the woods at the foot 
of a long, lovely slope of lawn, crowning the top of which stood 
a shining marble palace. 

“It used to be the Palace,” explained the Duchess; “it’s the 
Prison now. Come, we'll go in; it’s the prisoners’ banquet day, 
and they’ve invited the King.” 

In the large hall was a grand marble staircase; to right and 
left were tapestried doorways, from one of which, as the Porter 
went in to announce the new arrivals, came a great volley of 
talk and a crash of music; Alice wondered which was the 
louder. 

“T’ll show you around first, my dear,” said the Duchess. “Then 
we'll watch the banqueters from the gallery; the King, I believe, 
is to make an address.” 

The Duchess led Alice out on a long balcony, vine-covered and 
set with flowers, in the rear of the prison, where lay a beautiful 
prospect. 


PROTECTION AND PUNISHMENT 


“Here,” said the Duchess, with a wave of her hand around 
the balcony, “is where the orchestra entertains the prisoners of 
evenings. Just below to your left are the tennis-courts, and 
beyond that fountain, as you see, the golf-links. Do you play 
golf?” 

“No,” said Alice. 
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“Well, it’s a perfectly gentlemanly game,” pursued the Duchess. 
“Just the thing for the prisoners. The learning of it teaches 
them the self-restraint becoming a gentleman.” 

Alice began to feel somewhat confused at it all. 

“Well, but, your Grace,” she stammered, “I thought they put 
bad men in prison to punish them so they wouldn’t do it again, 
and so that’ordinary people might be protected.” 

The Duchess snorted. 

“Punishment! Protection! Stuff and nonsense! That's out 
of. date. The prisoners, as the March Hare says, and I agree 
with him, are the guests of the Kingdom, and must be treated 
as such. We must educate them up to gentlemanly ways. Give 
them proper surroundings. Show them what it is to live like 
honorable men. And—dand all that, my dear,” the Duchess con- 
cluded. 

“O,” said Alice. 

“But,” went on the Duchess, “you might think that they could 
easily make off if they wished. However, they make a promise 
to the warden not to run away. And this, my dear,” added the 
Duchess earnestly, “is the greatest point in their training. [or 
they begin to see what honor is!” 

“O,” said Alice. 

“Now,” continued the Duchess, as they walked back into the 
hallway, “observe these handsome paintings on the wall. Their 
esthetic influence on the prisoners is beyond estimation; they 
were suggested by the Hatter.” The Duchess paused to allow 
some of the influence to sink in upon Alice. “Now do you see, 
my dear,” she went on, “that large oak-panelled door yonder, 
with the escutcheon of an ow! rampant on a field of azure? 
Those are the arms of Jake Barnowl. He had that suite of 
rooms, but he left some weeks back. Jake was a good fellow 
in many ways, but terribly handicapped by heredity and environ- 
ment. That, I believe, led to his committing murder. (This is 
the murderers’ wing, you know, my dear.) Yes, he killed Henry, 
the fieldmouse, second cousin to the Dormouse downstairs. 
Alas, poor Henry, I knew him well!” The Duchess dropped a 
tear. 

“Then he broke his promise to the warden,” said Alice. 

The Duchess threw up her hands. 

“Oh, no, my dear! You see, the warden is the Cheshire Cat, 
who has a habit of appearing and disappearing, as you may have 


observed. Now, when a prisoner wishes to depart, the Cheshire 


Cat .disappears; and as the prisoner has promised only the 
Cheshire Cat that he won’t try to escape, the promise no longer 
binds, you see, and the prisoner———” 

At that moment uproarious applause sounded from the banquet 
hall. The Duchess grabbed Alice by the arm. “Come, my dear. 
The King’s going to speak.” 


THe KINc’s SPEECH 


The two ran down the hallway, turned an angle, and stepped 
out to the gallery, whence they could view the scene below. The 
guests and prisoners were seated indiscriminately at three long 
tables. whose white napery sparkled with cut-glass and silver 
service. At one end of the room, behind a high bank of palms, 
sat the orchestra. The coffee and chartreuse had just been 
served, and the company was leaning back in easy comfort, lis- 
tening to the King’s address. 

“We have done all in our power, my loyal subjects,” the King 
was saying, “to make this institution not only the glory of our 
country but also as comfortable, as cheery, as homelike and 
elegant as the financial condition of our people will allow!” 

Here a great gray rat, whose discontented and sour coun- 
tenance Alice had remarked on first glancing down on the ban- 
queters, rose from the table and flung his wineglass full at the 
King’s head. 








(“He’s been drinking too much, my dear,” explained the 
Duchess. } 

“Look here, King!” 
voice; “I’m getting tired of it. 
care from the Government than that Dormouse yonder. 
this week the lights have gone out over the whole place. The 
oatmeal porridge has been burnt four mornings straight. The 
servants are becoming unbearable; I had to wait ten minutes 
this morning for my shaving-water, and when the flunky did 


he cried in a peculfrly high, squeaky 
We aren't getting any more 
Twice 


come he had the nerve to bring me water absolutely cold! | 
won't stand it. I’m going to leave, and that right now!” ~He 
turned about and looked toward the other end of the room. “| 
say, old fellow, evacuate the premises for a minute, will you?” 

Alice couldn’t imagine to whom he was talking till, following 
his look, she saw for the first time the grinning countenance of 
the Cheshire Cat, half way between the floor and the gallery. 
Already it was beginning to fade, till, within ten seconds, only 
the grin remained. Turning on his heel, the rat strode to the 
door, lighting a cigarette and contemptuously tossing the burn- 
ing match into the Hatter’s teacup. 


THe DorMOUSE 


” 


“Good riddance of bad rubbish,” observed a small, sleepy voice 
at the middle of one of the tables. “But, anyhow, I'd like to 
take this occasion, as an ordinary taxpayer, to register a protest 
against this new system. It doesn’t work. Look at that rat! He 
isn’t any better for it.” 

“Throw him out!” said the March Hare; “it’s the Dormouse.” 

With that the whole company, in a bedlam of fury, fell upon 
the Dormouse, dragging and pushing him to the door. Alice, 
in the gallery, could contain herself no longer. 

“Hold on, you cruel, foolish things!” she called down, and 
nibbled her mushroom as fast as she could. 

The banqueters stopped and gazed upward to the gallery. The 
Hatter, who was in the act of kicking the Dormouse into the 
hall, called out: “Who said hold on? Throw Aim out!” 

“T said hold on,” cried Alice, stepping down into the room. 
(She was now nearly her full height, and not a bit afraid.) 

“Up and at her!” shouted the erstwhile polite Porter, and flew 
straight for Alice’s face. 


Alice started up from sleep with a little cry of dismay. 
“What’s the matter, Alice?” asked her sister, gently placing 
the little head back in her lap. 
“Oh,” said Alice, “what stupid things the creatures are!” 
“Which creatures, my dear?” asked her sister, smiling. 
Mark S. Gross, s.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Recently Bascom Johnson, counsel of the Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, drew up a report on moral conditions at the Panama 
Exposition. This summary with some few words thrown in, 
is printed by the Herald and Presbyter: 


Within the Exposition are several concessions, maintained 
despite protests specifically against them, which are deplorably 
vicious, portraying vile indecencies, including even exhibitions 
of entire nudity. Known professional prostitutes are toler- 
ated, and certain conditions, which were declared as being too 
bad to be allowed in the city itself, are permitted in these 
concessions. In the city itself open prostitution is allowed, 
and of one district Mr. Johnson says: “It is estimated that 
there are from six hundred to one thousand women on duty, 
the policemen being there apparently to prevent anything 
that would interfere with the orderly and profitable traffic in 
vice.” These houses are open, and investigators report seeing 
seventy-five men and boys entering within ten minutes. They 
are among the “sights” of the city. Cabarets in the center of 
the city are set up with every convenience for securing vicious 
women. Summing up his report, Mr. Johnson says: “In 
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spite of announcements of officials to the contrary, San Fran- 
cisco remains one of the few large cities of this country 
where prostitution is frankly and openly tolerated. Here, 
also, little or no effective supervision and regulation of dance 
halls, rooming houses, cafés and other public places where 
prostitutes ply their trade is provided. The natural and in- 
evitable result has been that San Francisco has become the 

Mecca for the underworld, and that for every such addition 

to her population the problem is rendered that much more 

difficult.” 

In view of the effects of Romanism on Latin Americans, as 
portrayed in sundry missionary magazines, this indictment is in- 
teresting and illuminating, but not consoling. What will the 
Latin Americans think about it? No doubt they will wonder at the 
Yankee effrontery of the Protestant bishops, archdeacons, dea- 
cons, elders and so on, who are arranging a great Pan-American 
missionary congress with the set purpose of carrying the Gospel 
to the “benighted Latins.” It is to be hoped that the last named 
people do not get the idea that purity of life is not compatible 
with “evangelism”; that is not true, in theory at least. 

A late number of the London Month, a review that has re- 
tained its admirable sanity under the stress of war, contains some 
amusing notes on the “Angels of Mons.” When the British were 
in retreat they were protected, so rumor had it, in a most mys- 
terious way. A “yellow mist,” or a “cloud of light” was flung 
round about them, “and voices were heard; the cloud assumed 
various forms, it was a choir of angels, or it was a company of 
So the story went, but no man knew 
whence it came. The mystery has been solved at last. An enter- 
prising journalist has come forward with the explanation. He 
wrote a tale, “The Bowmen,” for a popular magazine, and since 
then he has heard in wonder, his story told and retold in a hun- 
dred ways. His bowman of Mons became now St. George for 
the English, now Joan of Arc for the French, again angels, again 
phantom bowmen, until at last the bewildered journalist is led 
to ask: How is it that “a nation plunged in materialism of the 
grossest kind has accepted idle rumors and gossip of the super- 
His reply is interesting: 


phantom British bowmen.” 


natural as certain truth?” 
The answer is contained in the question. It is precisely 
because our whole atmosphere is materialist that we are ready 
to credit anything, save the truth. Separate a man from 
good drink and he will swallow methylated spirit with joy. 

It took advanced thinkers, Freethinkers, to believe in Madame 

Blavatsky and Mahatmas. 

So it always was, the decline of true religion marks the up- 
growth of wretched superstition, especially among the educated. 
This, too, is the warning of St. Paul. 

Two weeks since the secular papers were commenting on the 
activity of distinctly Protestant associations favor of the 
nomination of a candidate for Governor of the Bay State. The 
Philadelphia papers are now concerned with a kindred topic. 
Stone, curate of the 


in 


A club has been organized by one H. C. 
Holy Trinity Chapel, whose members, according to the Phila- 
delphia Press, are 
To follow unquestionably the club’s leaders, to do every- 
thing necessary to uphold the home and the nation, to do 
everything possible to further the strength and doctrine of 
the Protestant faith, and in cases of mixed marriages, be- 
tween Protestant and Catholic, to bring up the children in 
the Protestant faith. 
The aforesaid paper also declares that 
One of the club’s chief endeavors will be to elect only 
Protestants to public office, and that when Protestant opposes 
Protestant, as in the coming municipal election, the club’s 
support shall go to the man freest from Catholic influence. 
A semblance of truth is given to this by the following item 
from an advertisement prepared by party leaders on behalf of 
the prospective Republican candidate for Mayor. “Mr. Smith 


is an Episcopalian. During the summer months he and his 











family attended the Lutheran church.” The Bulletin under date 
of September 21, scores many good points apropos of this and © 
remarks: 


This year, there are more questioning and whispering and 
rumoring about the creeds of candidates than there have 
been for at least a generation in Philadelphia politics, and 
it is to be noted, at this moment, as a symptom of a temper 
or mood which can easily become baneful in the political 
life of the town. 

The old and true democratic formula on testing the worth 
or fitness of any man who wants an office, no matter what 
his religion or what his party, should still, and always, be 
our chief and decisive rule of action—Is he honest; is he 
capable; is he faithful to the Constitution? 


Meantime, no doubt, Mr. Smith continues to find Lutheranism 
cooling and Episcopalianism warming. Nothing is said about 
“the hereafter.” 





It is interesting to note, in connection with the recent decree 
of the Holy Father which allows the celebration of three Masses 
on All Souls’ Day, that the practice of saying more than one 
Mass was by no means so uncommon at certain periods of the 
history of the Church as it is today. Father Herbert Thurston, 
S.J., in an article which appeared in the Month for November, 
1896, gives an instance of an agreement, drawn up between the 
Monastery of St. Gall and that of Reichenau, about the year 800, 
which prescribed that “when in either monastery the death of 
a monk was announced belonging to the other, all who were 
priests were to celebrate three Masses that same day for the 
soul of the deceased.” In addition a solemn anniversary was to 
be held each year on November 14, on which occasion “each 
priest would say three Masses.” Father Thurston, who has long 
been an authority on ancient Church practices, shows how, in 
the Acts of the Synod of Dingolfing in 932, “we find a list of 
feasts and fasts, and it is explicitly enjoined upon the clergy 
that on all the days of this latter class each priest must say 
three Masses as a matter of duty.” In the light of the present 
discipline of the Church the following passage will seem very 
remarkable: 

The Synod of Trier, in 1 makes special mention of the 
Mass for the Dead, which it was always permissible to say 
in addition to the Mass for the day, and in 1092, the Synod 
of Seligenstadt contented itself with enjoining that no 
priest must say more than three Masses. We find that Greg- 
ory of Tours at an earlier date, as he tells us himself, cele- 
brated as many as seven Masses in one day, though he is 
careful to add, in deference to the canons which were then 
in force, that he said them all at different altars; and 
Walafrid Strabo had heard on credible authority that Pope 
Leo IV was sometimes not contented with fewer than seven 
or nine. These, however, as sufficiently appears from the 
terms in which they are spoken of, were clearly regarded as 
extreme cases. On the other hand, it seems undoubtedly to 
have been the common practice during many centuries for 
devout and earnest priests to add a second Mass pro De- 
functis to the Mass for the day, and on vigils, All Souls’, 
Christmas Day, and other special occasions, the celebration 
of three Masses was the normal and ordinary usage. 
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From all this it appears that the recent decree of Pope Benedict 
XV is not something altogether new, but it is rather an earnest 
effort to get back to the earlier discipline of the Church, an effort 
that was clearly manifested in the decrees of Pius X on Frequent 
and Daily Communion, and on the recitation of the whole 
Psalter by the priests at least once every week. 





Among the deaths recorded during the week was that of 
the Reverend David Phelan, for fifty years editor of the 
Western Watchman. Ordained priest in 1863, at the age of 
twenty-two, he began his newspaper career two years later 
and laid aside his pen only at the call of death, thus leaving 
behind him a record unique in the annals of Catholic jour- 
nalism. 











